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ALL THE WAY 


From start to finish, details can’t be overlooked 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 

when you’re making the finest milk container sleseuiaaceientina a 
money can buy. An intricate check-and-double- INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY | Bul 
SINGLE SERVICE DIVISION 
check system of quality controls covers every step = Inte 
in INTERNATIONAL PURE-PAK’s production. 


And the production line starts at the seedling! 


International quality controls 
begin deep in the woodlands 
where trees are selectively cut, 
and millions of selected seed- 
lings are planted annually. 






| Th 
Control continues through the 
mill where Fourdrinier milk Is 
container paper board rolls 
from huge, modern machines. 
In our five Pure-Pak converting 
plants, control follows through 
die-cutting, scoring, printing, 
gluing and packing; all under 
rigid inspection. NM 
T 
Daternational aD 
Ape COMPANY 
SINGLE SEGRevVitie & DIivisIOn 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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NY | Bulk Handling Runs 


oJ Into Some Problems 


The Secretary 


Is Not Worried 


Milwaukee Looks 





| To Indianapolis 
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The burgeoning growth of bulk handling 
has run into the inevitable obstacles. Chi- 
cago has banned bulk handling in the Chicago 
milkshed pending investigation by health 
authorities in the city. This is not to be 
construed as a thumbs down attitude, but rather 
the idea that the farm tank had reached the 
point where Chicago authorities had to take 
a position. Pending further investigation 
and study, the health people have issued a 
temporary ban. 


The 3-A Standards Committee, a group 
made up of sub-groups from industry, eauip- 
ment manufacturers, and public health agen- 
cies, have completed work on specifications 
for farm holding tanks which were submitted 
to the United States Public Health Service 
shortly after we went to press. 


A group of New Jersey producers have 
brought suit against the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and sundry New York milk dealers. 
Basis of the suit is the controversial Class 
2 C milk in the New York order, much of which 
finds its way into New Jersey. New Jersey 
producers claim this is practically a dumping 
arrangement and undermines their market. 
There does not appear to be too much chance 
of the New Jersey people collecting on the 
multi-million dollar damages asked. Best 
guess is that the New York order will be 
extended to New Jersey after the dust settles. 


The grapevine has it that more than 
one long distance call was put through from 
Milwaukee to Indianapolis a few weeks back 
as Milwaukee dealers sought the answer to 
their price war troubles. Indianapolis looked 
like a prime spot in which to find the answer 
after having beaten the ears off a would-be 
price cutter. Their solution? Don't meet the 
price cut. If somebody wants to sell milk 
below cost, let him. He won't do it for long 
without company. The "somebody" did it for 
four months in Indianapolis and got a bellyful. 
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Bulk Handling and A. C. Fisher, vice-president of the 
The Small Prod General Ice Cream Corporation, Schenectady, 
© omall rrocucer N. Y. suggests that a small farm tank, every- 


other-day pick-up, and canning off may be 
the answer for the small producer caught in 
the squeeze when a tank route goes into 
operation in his neighborhood. The small 
producer could hold his milk in the tank 
until the tank truck came to the nearest 
neighbor. The milk could be canned off into 
stainless steel cans and hauled to the point 
where the tanker was loading. 


Industry Lagging Although the Dairy Industry Committee 

and the Milk Industry Foundation have both 

testified against continuation of OPS, the 

Pressure on OPS feeling in many quarters is that the indus- 
try as a whole has been slow to back this 
activity with any great show of enthusiasm. 
How many letters did you write to your 
Congressmen? 


In Putting 


New Jersey Industry The industry in New Jersey has a 
: remarkable June Dairy Month program ready 

Has Unique Program to roll. Essence of the project is a huge 

For June sales contest open to every licensed milk 
dealer in the state. The contest will deal 
with all dairy products, cheese, ice cream, 
milk, butter, the works. The state is 
divided into five areas with three different 
contest periods in each area. Dealers will 
sponsor their routemen in the contest. 


Real gimmick in the program, however, 
is the super banquet that will climax the 
contest. This banquet, to be held at Rutgers 
University on June 30th, will be attended 
by labor, management, producers, and govern- 
ment officials. More than a thousand people 
are expected to attend. A big name speaker 
will address the gathering and winners of the 
contest will receive cash prizes as well as 
trophies. 


The Committee behind June Dairy Month 
in New Jersey represent all phases of the 
industry. The idea of bringing labor and 
government, as well as processors and 
producers, into the picture gives the affair 
a decidedly new and vigorous twist. 
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SHORT TIMERS pom te Editor 





Let’s Clean Up Competition 


ORD HAS reached us that an old and esteemed firm in Boston is 
W seriously contemplating going out of business unless the competitive 

situation improves. We have been informed of several companies in 
South Bend that may not weather the next six months. We have watched 
the travail of the milk business in Milwaukee and seen the havoc that 
thirteen months of price cutting wreaked in New York. The rough, tough 
character of the industry in Chicago has left a trail of ill-will and litigation 
that at last amounted to $16,000,000. 


The situations listed above, and they are only a part of the whole 
uneasy picture, were not brought about by government regulation. They 
were not the result of OPS or Federal Orders or Anti-Trust actions or 
high taxes. These situations are the creations of the industry itself. They 
are the product of price wars, of invasion of fringe markets by powerful 
concerns that would do better by staying at home, of unethical trade 
practices—the kick-back, unwarranted credit, under-the-counter deals—a 
nasty collection of unsavory operations dredged up from the lower strata 
of commercial operation. 


It is time for this thing to stop. One does not have to be much over 
ten years old to see the ultimate result. This is not something that can 
be charged to a convenient whipping boy such as the government. This 
belongs to the industry. The industry created it. It is the industry’s job 
to correct it. There are too many sick markets for complacency. The 
best place to start is in our own back yards. Let’s get at it. 








Acquaint consumers with the 
taste and health-giving qual- 
ities of all dairy foods. 
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THIS 
1S HOW 


y JUNE 
DAIRY MONTH 
WORKS FOR YOU 





Na 
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tising, publicity and merchandising efforts 
to the June DAIRY MQONT i 





The Dairy industry slants i iia 





Allied industries rood chains, independen 
lets, railroads, g{ppliance industry, oil industry, steel 
industry, foog otions, etc. —tie in with the cam- 
paign throwgh special features in their hogse organs, 
radio’ ghd television programs, \advertising and 
| publicity. | 


~ | | spaper space valued at more 
; re than a million dollars. 
bit | aA iC 


Radio and television space valued 
at more than a million dollars. 


Magazine space valued at more 
than a million dollars. 
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THESE ARE THE DAIRY ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING 


JUNE DAIRY MONTH * 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN BUTTER INSTITUTE 
ICE CREAM ‘ 

R ATA DAIRY INDUSTRIES SUPPLY 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION , ASSOCIATION 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
NATIONAL CHEESE INSTITUTE MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ 

FEDERATION 





ee AND HERE'S 
WHAT 


THEY DO 


Name two representatives to serve on the National Sponsor Committee. Each | 
Sponsor Organization also sets up its own June DAIRY MONTH Committee. 


Through its own Committee, each Sponsor: 


Urges members to tie in 
with campaign through 


their advertising and pub- Urges members to imprint 
licity program. * June DAIRY MONTH on all 


containers reaching the con- 





sumer. 
Urges members to make use. 
of tie-in sales material made 
available from the National Urges members to buy post- 


ers, stickers and letterheads. 
In connection with letter- 
heads, urges members to 
buy a quantity for their 
own use during campaign. 


Dairy Council. This could be 
recipes, truck cards, point- 
of-sale display material, etc. 





Supplies members with sig- 

nificant production and con- 

sumption facts and other pertinent information concerning dairy 

products for use-by members in speeches, radio talks, farm pub- 
lications, newspapers, etc. 
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DAIRY MONTH 


IS SET UP: 


DAIRY MONTH ORGANIZATION CHART 

















NATIONAL SPONSOR COMMITTEE 




























































































CHAIRMAN VICE CHAIRMAN | 
| 
NATIONAL NATIONAL 
INDUSTRY RELATIONS COMMITTEE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
print 
in all — a R PREPARATION PROMOTION PRESS, RADIO 
. con- MERCHANDIS- INDUSTRY OUTLET CAMPAIGN pateeticenpis OF POSTER INFORMATION TELEVISION & 
ING PLANS PARTICIPATION | | paRTICIPATION MATERIALS — ae 6 MANUAL — 
LETTERHEADS PROMOTION 
omemenmmm ce SR — ceeenieeeeneeeeeesemenliilll acaiiinetaneti 
post- 
STATE COMMITTEES 
eads. 
etter- 
rs to | | | | | | L | | | 
their STATE & STATE & 
ign. a LOCAL _— LOCAL STATE & DAIRY GOVERNOR ane 6 LOCAL one LOCAL 
>] Booster CAMPAIGN INDUSTRY INDUSTRY COUNCIL mayor AND | LOCAL CON- | Newspaper | CONSUMER ALLIED 
ORGANIZA- | Ewancinc PARTICIPA. TIE-INS UNIT PARTI. | LEADER Proc-| TESTS AND | ann ravio Group INDUSTRY 
TION PLANS TION THRU RETAIL | cipation | LAMATIONS SPECIAL RELEASES oti PARTICIPA 
OUTLETS FEATURES TELEVISION | PROGRAMS ATION 
SHOWS 
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THIS IS 





WHAT YOU 
CAN DO 








* 
FS) 
FS) 
; wy 
Wz P 
= Ss Alert your customers to the fact 


“This Is June DAIRY MONTH.” 

Give them promotional pieces 

which will help them to under- | 

stand you better and your prod- 
ucts better. 


Hold Special sales meetings 
now to prepare salesmen for 
special sales job in June. 


Give your customers special 
recipe booklet to help them use 
more dairy foods during June. 


Step up your merchandising. Tie in with June DAIRY MONTH: use DAIRY 

MONTH ad mats with your company signature in local media; sponsor 

special DAIRY MONTH spot announcements on radio and TV; urge local 

papers to solicit ads from all merchants to support a special DAIRY 

MONTH edition or feature section; encourage merchants to do window 

displays on DAIRY MONTH themes, furnishing them with the necessary 
props and materials; etc. 
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Plan to use official June 
DAIRY MONTH posters on 
delivery trucks, around 
the plant, in bank and 
store windows, schools, 
public places, and food 
stores. Order official let- 
terheads and stickers for 
ye in all your corre- 
spondence, billings, etc., 
from now through the 
month of June. 


oe +! 











> fact 
ITH.” 
ieces 
nder- 
prod- 
ecial 
n use 
June. 
Plug the official June DAIRY MONTH theme in every way 
you can. The idea “Good Eating for All Ages” has a cumula- 
tive value not at all limited to the month of June. 
Assign someone from Check up on what 
your company to work others in your commu- 
with your local DAIRY nity are doing, and 
MONTH committee to what other areas in 
help them execute your State are doing so 
plans to push dairy as to not miss out on 
foods during June. good ideas. 
Review May, 1952 15 














THESE MATERIALS 


ARE AVAILABLE 








Speech Materials and a 
Special Speakers 
Bureau Plan 





Publicity and Promo- 
tion Suggestions 

















Radio and TV ‘Spot’ 
Announcements 








Television Suggestions 

















Advertising Copy 








Proclamation and Res- 
olutions texts 


ae 





General News Stories 








a 





Radio and/or TV Script 








Through State Chairmen (or any 
of the ten Sponsor Organizations) , 
it is possible to arrange for a 
showing of the official June DAIRY 
MONTH sound and full color mo- | 
tion picture, designed to show local 
groups how to stimulate and carry 
out a DAIRY MONTH Campaign. 
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P. D.* PUMP 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR 
PRODUCT HANDLING 
METHODS! 





Wonderful VYliaubesha 


SHIFTSPEED 


Permits CAPACITY CHANGE 
while pump is operating 





Repeatedly, dairy engineers are 
amazed when they see the wide 
variety of products that are now 
being pumped with a Waukesha 
P.D. Pump. Because of its rotary 
positive displacement action, 
creams, semi-solids and chunks 
can be handled as easily and safely 
as liquids. As a result, applications 
are almost unlimited in the dairy 





The new “Automatic Gear Shift” of 
the pump industry, SHIFTSPEED 
makes capacity changes simple and 
sure. Dial on the streamlined housing 
shows the speed you want while you 
turn the convenient handwheel. No 
need to stop pump or interrupt line- 
flow. Saves time and effort. New high 


speed stop and external sealing device 
next to the handwheel prevents over- 
shooting your flow capacity. 










industry — fluid milk, cream, ice 
cream mix, buttermilk, even cot- 
tage cheese and cream cheese. 
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Practically snything that goes into a bottle, a glass, a jar, or package 
can go through a Waukesha. And pumping your product through a 
Waukesha is as safe as putting it through a tube. It comes out like it 
goes in. There’s no aeration, no agitation, no churning, no crushing. 
It will pay you to investigate. Find out how a Waukesha can solve 
your handling problem better. Write today. 

*P.D. — Positive Displacement — Slow Speed 


100% 
YextshO SANITARY 


PUMPS 












SHIFTSPEED PUMP 
UNIT also features: 


Super-streamlined compactness—Cor- 
rosion-Resistant “Waukesha Metal” 
or Stainless Steel on all product con- 
tact parts — New One-Piece O- 
Ring Sanitary Seals — Greater 
Sanitation — Positive Displace- 
ment Pumping. 





WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 








MILK DEALERS’ MARGINS AND COSTS 


PO LEE ESIE LOD MP ONO LS EL 


MALL MARGINS are an ac- 
cepted characteristic of the milk 
business. With producers and 
labor getting the lion’s share of the 
milk dollar, between 75% and 85% in 
1950, the amount of money left with 
which the milk handler must meet all 
other expenses of his business becomes 
progressively less. This is a dangerous 


situation. 


In order to attract new capital for 
continuation of the business, replac 
ing and modernizing equipment at 
higher price levels, and expanding 
facilities as needed by growing mar- 
kets, the milk business must be fairly 
compensated for the use and risk of 
funds invested therein. Judging from 
the earnings of similar kinds of busi- 
ness in recent years, milk distributors 
should realize a net return of at least 
8 per cent on their net assets. The 
required rate of profit may be as high 
as 14 per cent of net assets when 
prices are rising rapidly. At such 
times, reported earnings are inflated 
by inventory gains and inadequate de- 
preciation charges. 


The amount of profit per dollar of 
sales required to yield a fair return 
m the milk dealers’ investment varies 
with the type and size of business, 
but in most instances, the required 
rate will fall between 2 cents and 4 
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SC SPLIE LCS — | 


By LELAND SPENCER 


The delivery of milk to homes, and associated services, is 
by far the most expensive function performed by milk dealers. 


Salaries, wages, commissions and other payroll expenses 
make up somewhere between half and two-thirds of the total 
cost of handling milk. 


Better equipment, more efficient handling of milk in the 
plant, changes in the system of retail delivery have made possi- 
ble substantial benefits to routemen without increasing the price 
as much as would otherwise have been necessary. 








Per cent 


increase 











Marketing charges 





Retail value 








Farm value 
















































































Fluid * Pluid mill Butte Cheese Evaporated 


products milk U. Se milk 
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Ue Se Ue Se Delivered tore Us Se 











Increases in retail value, farm value and marketing charges on all foods, dairy products 
and milk, from 1935-39 to 1950. 
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Contact Our Nearest Manufacturing Plant 
For The Best In Pure-Pak 
Quality and Service 


KIEGKHEFER GONTAINER COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. BENSENVILLE, ILL. VANCOUVER, WASH. 
DALLAS, TEX. WHITTIER, CALIF. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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cents on each dollar of sales. At to- 
day’s high price level, this means a 
required net profit of % cent to 1 cent 
a quart. Small businesses generally 
have a slower rate of capital turnover 
and therefore require more profit per 
dollar of sales, or per quart of milk, 
in order to make a fair return on their 
investment. 

What are the facts? 

As a rule, marketing charges make 
up somewhat less than half the price 
paid by milk. The 
other portion of the consumer's price, 


consumers for 


somewhat more than half, goes to the 
farmers. For the year 1950 retail prices 
of milk in U. S. cities averaged 19.7 
Marketing 
amounted to 8.2 cents. 
ceived 11.5 cents. 


cents a quart. charges 


Farmers re- 


Marketing charges include all of 
the costs involved in handling, proc- 
essing and distributing milk plus the 
dealer’s profit. The amounts of cost 
and profit per quart vary according 
to conditions, but the profit element 
is always a minor part of the total. 


Far more attention has been given 
to milk dealers’ profits than is justified 
by their relatively small importance 
as a factor in the price of milk. The 
findings of three major price studies 
between 1941 and 1949 show that the 
dealer’s net profit does not exceed 1 
cent a quart and frequently it is as 
low as % to % cent a quart. 

The principal services performed by 
milk dealers with respect to milk de- 
livered to home, and rough approxi- 
mations of their cost, are as follows: 


Approximate 
Marketing service or function cost per quart 


Collecting milk from the farms Vac to 1V2c 


Pasteurizing, cooling and bott'ing Tc to 2V/2c 
Furnishing bottles and caps Vac to Yac 
Selling, delivery and credit 5c to 7c 


Administration and incidental services '/2c to Ic 
Collecting taxes for Uncle Sam Vac to 1c 
Total for all services except the 

use and risk of capital 10Vac to 12Vac 

Probably 90 per cent of the cases 
will fall within the ranges given. No 
one dealer will have the lowest cost 
nor the highest cost for all services. 
Therefore, the minimum and maxi- 
mum total costs are not obtained by 
adding the figures given in the two 
columns above. 


Differences Among Markets 

One important reason for the wide 
range of costs shown for each market- 
ing service or function is the differ- 
ence in size of markets. In large mar- 
kets, the costs for collecting the milk 
and for delivery tend to be higher 
than in the smaller markets. Such 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATING RESULTS OF A LARGE NUMBER OF MILK DISTRIBUTORS IN THE 


Item 
Number of reports* 
Percentage of sales: 
Material Costst 
Administrative salaries 
Other salaries and wages 
Taxes and licensest 
Insurance 
Depreciation 
Advertising 
Containers 
Other supplies and services 
Miscellaneous expenses 


Total expenses 
Net profit 


Total 


*Some reports covered more than one business. 


UNITED STATES, ies HAWAII 
‘4 











1944 1947 1949 
141 170 244 254 
56.82% 61.14% 65.62% 61.93% 
74 98 71 87 
22.05 19.44 18.62 19.89 
2.79 3.98 1.89 2.14 
53 55 49 53 
2.34 1.43 1.09 1.40 
1.21 70 77 78 
3.76 3.22 3.05 4.00 
4.09 5.29 4.89 5.27 
3.55 1.29 1.10 1.13 
97.88 98.02 98.23 97.94 
2.12 1.98 1.77 2.06 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


tincludes purchased transportation to processing plants. For 1949, material costs were detailed 


as follows: 


Raw product cost 50.22% 
Purchased transportation to processing plants 1.36 
Other material cost 10.35 


tincludes federal and state taxes on income. 
Based on replies to questionnaires circulated and sum 


SOURCE—The Milk Industry Foundation. 


marized by the Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University, Dr. G. W. Starr, Director. 





EXPENSES OF SIX LEADING MILK COMPANIES—NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


2 Months Ended June 30. 1948 


Amount 
per quart Per cent 
Kind of expense cents of total 
Payroll expense: 
Officers’ salaries .074 9 
Other salaries, wages, etc. 4.499 54.6 
Other payroll charges .232 2.8 
Total payroll expense 4.805 58.2 
Services and supplies: 
Milk handling charges 265 3.2 
Freight and hauling 743 9.0 
Fuel, electricity, gas, water .253 3.1 
Bottles, caps, paper containers, etc. 811 99 
Auto, wagon and stable supplies 176 2.1 
Miscellaneous supplies 116 1.4 
Office and administrative expense .146 1.8 
Advertising and sales promotion 140 1.7 
Total services and supplies 2.650 32.2 
Property expense: 
Depreciation 276 3.4 
Loss on disposal of property .035 4 
Repairs and maintenance -301 3.7 
Rent .024 3 
Taxes, licenses and insurance 160 19 
Total property expense 796 97 
Other expenses and credits: 
Bad debts .010 1 
Miscellaneous and unclassified expense less miscellaneous income .008 a 
Expenses capitalized .032 4 
Net total expense 37 100.0 


SOURCE—Cornell Bulletin A. E. 686, An Economic Study of the Operations of Six Leading Milk 


Companies in the New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area, 1941-1948, by Leland Spencer, p. 19. 





large cities as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago get a large 
share of their milk through country 
receiving and cooling plants. The ex- 
plant 


freight to the city 


tra costs for operation and 


may amount to 
| cent or more a quart. Costs of home 
delivery also are generally higher in 
the larger markets because the route- 
men get higher wages and often de- 
liver smaller loads. 

On the other hand, milk dealers in 
the large markets (more particularly 
the larger dealers in such markets) 
have relatively low unit costs for pas- 
teurizing and bottling, and fer admin- 
istration, because of their large vol- 
ume. 

Milk dealers and other businessmen 
are not commonly thought of as tax 
collectors, but the fact is that the fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
paid by milk dealers must come out 
of the prices charged consumers and 
other customers. At present, corpora- 





tions that make more than $50,000 a 
year must pay at least 52 per cent of 
their net income to Uncle Sam. In 
addition, a great many of them are 
subject to the excess profits tax. Com- 
bined income and excess profits taxes 
may take as much as 70 per cent of 
the profit earned. 

Home Delivery vs. Store Delivery 

The delivery of milk to homes and 
associated services are by far the most 
expensive functions performed by milk 
dealers. In some of the larger mar- 
kets where milk is sold through stores 
in great quantities, this type of distri- 
bution is accomplished at remarkably 
low unit costs. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, the 
from 1 cent to 3 cents a quart, after 


savings amount to 
providing a fair mark-up for the store- 
keeper. Such savings usually are re- 
flected to consumers in the form of 
lower cash-carry prices at the store. In 
New York, Chicago, and a number of 
other markets, more than half the milk 
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“es | LOW COST “Screen Broadcast” SPOT MOVIE ADS 
in Your Local Theatres 


SHOW COLOR MOVIES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Get new customers, increase consumption of your products by using 


powerful Spot Movie Ads on the screens of your local movie theatres. 





These tailor-made, talking movie shorts in color show the many uses 
tor Dairy products . . . dramatize their health benefits . . . sell YOUR 


products, YOUR service, YOUR name. Typical scenes are shown at left. 





EA 
Per cen REACH YOUR BEST PROSPECTS 
of total 
ot Your Spot Movie Ads are shown in theatres you select in your own trad- 
6 
Ben ing area. On the giant screen, they get the undivided attention of the 
movie-goers of your community — your best prospects. You'll be sur- 
3.2 he at” 2 
a7 prised how little this hard-hitting advertising costs. The first 2/3 of the 
1 
running time of each movie sells what you see. . . 
1.4 
1.8 . 
17 1 
bs THE LAST VY; 3 
3.4 
OF EACH MOVIE 
3.7 
YOUR NAME 
19 
> | SHOWS YOUR 
97 
AIRY NAME 
D : pas 
4 . 
— and gives your phone number 
i000 | YOUR PRODUCT 


accompanied by a_ forceful 
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is now distributed through stores. In- 
creases in routemen’s wages, without 
comparable gains in daily output per 
hour of work, tend to increase the 
extra cost of home delivery. More- 
over, as the volume of store milk in- 
creases, that system of distribution 
tends to become more economical, 
while the volume on retail routes is 
depleted and home delivery becomes 
more of a luxury. 

Paper containers are especially 
well-suited to the distribution of milk 
through stores where the volume of 
such trade is large. Their use is in- 
creasing rapidly in the larger cities 
and in certain other locations such as 








supplies and services — such as bottles 
and caps, fuel and power, gasoline 
and oil, advertising, and so on. The 
remaining 10 to 15 per cent of total 
costs is made up of property expense 
(comprising depreciation, repairs and 
maintenance, insurance, taxes and 
rent) and miscellaneous unclassified 
expenses. 

Since labor costs make up such a 
large proportion of the total expense 
involved in getting milk from the farm 
to the consumer, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the time of all workers em- 
ployed be used with the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Marketing costs for milk and other 





Milk Companies (N. Y.) 3.4 


Other business groups: (U. S$.) 


Transportation $.3 


Public utility 70 


Meat packing 86 


Tobacco products 10.7 


All manufacturing 1.5 


Chain food stores 11.6 


Baking 12.4 


Dairy products 12.5 


Food products (other) 13.6 


Brewing 17.2 


Soft drink 24.2 
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Percentage of net assets 





Profit in percentage of net assets of six leading milk companies in New York, and other 
businesses, 7-year Average, 1941-1947. 


mountain and seashore resort areas 
where there is special advantage in 
making wide distribution from cen- 
trally-located pasteurizing plants. The 
cost of a one-quart single-service con- 
tainer is about 1% cents to 2 cents. 
The extra container cost of 1 cent to 
1% cents as compared with the glass 
bottle cost must be made up by sav- 
ings in the expense for sorting and 
washing of bottles and for delivery. 


Labor and Other Elements of Cost 

As a rule, salaries, wages, commis- 
sions and other payroll expenses 
make up somewhere between half and 
two-thirds of the total cost of han- 
dling and distributing milk. About 
one-fourth to one-third of the milk 


dealers’ expenses are for purchased 
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foods are steadily rising. This is inevi- 
table as long as the economy of the 
country is undergoing general infla- 
tion. As wages and the prices of sup- 
plies and services go up, so do the 
expenditures of milk dealers and other 
middlemen for these essentials. Under 
such conditions, the only hope for 
checking the rise of marketing costs 
per quart of milk lies in stepping up 
the efficiency with which the various 
services are performed or in adopting 
less expensive methods. 

Recently, the deliverymen and 
plant workers employed by milk 
dealers in the New York area ob- 


tained a wage increase of $10 a week’ 


and a further increase of 80 cents a 
week in the dealers’ contribution to 
a welfare fund. Since each delivery- 


man handles something like 2000 
quarts of milk during his 5-day week. 
his increased compensation will add 
fully % cent to the delivery cost per 
quart. Further added costs are in. 
volved in the new scale of pay for 
plant workers, garage men, and other 
employees. A long series of such 
wage adjustments has brought the 
average weekly earnings of New York 
milk deliverymen up from about $20 
in 1916 to around $90 at present, 
Meanwhile, the number of days 
worked per week has been reduced 
from seven to five, vacations with pay 
have been added, and substantial em- 
ployer payments for compensation and 
unemployment insurance, pensions 
and welfare have been required. 
There is general approval of these 
gains in the compensation and secu- 
rity of dairy employees, but many do 
not realize the effect of these increased 
payments upon marketing costs and 
the retail price of milk. 


The quantity of milk distributed per 
week by a deliveryman on a retail 
milk route in New York probably is 
little greater now that it was 35 years 
ago, so the labor cost per quart has 
increased at nearly as great a rate as 
the weekly earnings. Except for the 
adoption of every-other-day delivery, 
the quantity delivered per week by 
each route would be significantly 
smaller now than it was in 1916. 


The rapid increase in the labor cost 
of retail milk delivery is a principal 
reason for the rising trend of milk dis- 
tribution through stores. Something 
like three to five times as much milk 
is delivered per day on a wholesale 
route serving stores as on a retail route 
making deliveries to consumers. 


Changes in Retail Delivery 


Meanwhile a very important change 
has been made in the system of retail 
delivery itself — that is the adoption in 
1943 of every-other-day service to re- 
tail customers. That change made it 
possible to grant substantial benefits 
to deliverymen without detracting se- 
riously from the service required by 
consumers, or increasing the delivery 
cost per quart as much as would have 
been necessary otherwise. 


The effects of the rising trends of 
wages and prices of supplies and serv- 
ices upon the unit cost of processing 
and distributing milk also have been 
offset to a considerable extent by the 
use of more and better equipment, 
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Seal-Hood installation at Reuters Dairy, Ever- 
green Park, Ill., caps gallon to half-pint 
bottles easily, pacing a Cherry- 

Burrell K-16 filler. 


. 
‘ 


ti 


go labor costs. With no separate hooder operation” breakage expense. With adaptable, 

totend, you require fewer operating personnel. efficient Seal-Hood, you do away with costs for- 
Extra savings come your way each day of the year. merly considered part of standard overhead. 

go time costs. With single-operation Seal- Full sanitary protection. Genuine Seal-Hood pro- 

Hood, workers waste no time synchronizing two vides full, long-skirted protection with one impact 

machines. Your time costs drop as worker pro- —and speeds up to 150 units per minute. And 

| ductivity increases. those significant savings in labor, time and break- 


age show up heavily on your net-profits picture. 






And go breakage 
costs. Bottles are capped and Write today for information about the Seal-Hood 
sealed in one simple opera- or the equally economical Seal-Kap. If you prefer, 


tion. You eliminate “second- our representative will call at your office. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

















years. 


A total of 160 years of sales experience and 
service to the Dairy Industry is represented 
by the salesmen of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company shown in the accompanying picture. 
They were honored at a recent sales meeting 
of the company held in Toledo. From left to 
right are: E. A. McCabe, New York Branch, 
with 29 years of service; L. B. 
York, with 29 years; L. J. Doyle, Detroit, 32 
years; Palmer Gibson, Columbus, O., 45 years; 
and R. B. Wilhelm, Manager of the Dairy 
Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo, with 25 


Dillon, New 








and by handling more milk per plant. 
The adoption of high temperature, 
short-time pasteurization and of per- 
manently-installed pipe lines that are 
cleaned merely by circulating suitable 
solutions through them are among the 
most important recent improvements. 
Another innovation still in the experi- 
mental stage but likely to increase is 
the collection of milk from the farms 
in tank trucks. This involves the use 
of refrigerated milk tanks on _ the 
farms. When such equipment is used, 
it would seem to be entirely practical 
to pick up the milk on alternate days. 


Progressive milk dealers and co- 
operatives are constantly seeking ways 
of performing the various marketing 
services at less cost, without lowering 
their standards of quality or service. 
Studies of costs and efficiency by the 
agricultural colleges and other public 
agencies can assist in these endeavors. 
Such studies can be especially help- 
ful in winning support for desirable 
changes that must be adopted on a 
market-wide basis in order to be suc- 
cessful. Less frequent delivery and 
price differentials based on quantities 
delivered and type of service may be 
cited as examples. Sunday deliveries 
have been successfully abolished in 
a number of markets and this cost- 
saving practice can be extended as 
rapidly as milk dealers, deliverymen, 
and the public come to realize its 
advantages. 


Milk Control Agencies 
Those milk control agencies which 
fix retail and wholesale prices as well 
as producer prices have direct re- 
sponsibility for milk dealers’ margins, 


even though the margins are deter- 
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mined in large measure by economic 
forces. And those milk control agen- 
cies which do not fix retail and whole- 
sale prices may exercise considerable 
influence upon marketing conditions, 
methods and 


distribution practices, 


and costs, in other ways. 


Though the fault is not universal, 
there is a strong tendency for milk 
control agencies, like other rate-mak- 
ing bodies, to introduce a great deal 
of rigidity into the price or rate struc- 
ture and to make it difficult for new 
methods and practices to become es- 
tablished even when such changes 
might ultimately be in the public 
interest. For example, some of the 
state milk control agencies have not 
allowed as much reduction in the 
cash-carry price for milk sold at stores 
as could be justified on the basis of 
possible savings in that method of 
distribution. Likewise, milk dealers 
in certain markets have been required 
to charge more for milk sold in paper 
containers even though, under favor- 
able circumstances, milk could be 
packaged and distributed in such 
containers without extra cost. 


Perhaps these actions were nec- 
essary in some instances to prevent 
disruption of the markets, but too 
often decisions have been based upon 
comparisons of costs under past con- 
ditions and without much considera- 
tion of possible accomplishments. 


Such regulations and policies may 
have both good and bad effects upon 
milk distribution services and costs. 
There is always the danger that when 
milk dealers, or the members of any 
other group, are protected from com- 
petitive innovations, the development 


of new methods and practices that 
would be definitely in the public 
interest may be seriously delayed. 


Another way in which milk control 
agencies can influence milk distribu- 
tors’ costs and margins is by making 
or collaborating in cost studies and 
inefficiencies that 
The California 
Milk Control has done 
particularly extensive and outstanding 


in pointing out 
should be corrected. 
Bureau of 


work in the field of cost analysis. 


Experience has shown that agen- 
cies of government whose duties are 
mainly regulatory usually are not well 
qualified for research. However, there 
seems to be an excellent opportunity 
for teamwork between the milk con- 
trol agencies and college research de- 
partments in the tabulation and an- 
alysis of data pertaining to costs and 
efficiency. Such teamwork has been 
developed successfully in several in- 


stances but there is need for more. 


The basic point concerning control 
agencies and margins that must be 
kept in mind is that word “control.” 
When control of prices is in the hands 
of the milk dealer the responsibility 
for reasonable margins is his. When 
control is in the hands of regulator, 
agencies the responsibility for reason- 
able margins is the agencies. The 
nature of margins is tremendously im- 
portant. With raw material costs and 
labor charges commanding the bulk of 
the milk dollar, areas left in which 
the dealer can exercise control are 
It is not idle talk, 
therefore, to say that to control the 


relatively small. 
margin either directly or indirectly is 
to control the future of the milk busi- 


ness. It is a heavy responsibility. 
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Five Parts of Your Business 
Profit from Vitex Sales Service 


Let’s be basic. Increased sales of your products result from the efficient, aggressive 
cooperation of all parts of your business. And because your increased use of Vitex 
products is directly tied to your increased sales, Vitex Sales Service has been built 
on helping you achieve better business all along the line. That’s why, with a Vitex 


Sales Representative working beside you . 


1. YOUR MANAGEMENT PROFITS — from 20 
years of Vitex experience in giving helpful 
advice to dairies on basic marketing problems. 


2. YOUR SALES DEPT. PROFITS — from dra- 
matic Vitex sales meetings, proven sales plans, 
and milk-wise sales promotion. 


3. YOUR ADVERTISING DEPT. PROFITS — 
from an extensive Vitex advertising service 
...- mats, folders, letters, radio spots... every- 
thing you need for an aggressive campaign. 


e- 


4. Your PRODUCTION DEPT. PROFITS — 
from your Vitex Representative’s cross-sec- 
tional knowledge of dairy production tech- 
niques in the processing of Vitamin-fortified 
milks, plus Vitex Laboratories never-ending 
research and highest quality products. 


5. YOUR ROUTEMEN PROFIT — from Vitex 
sales contests, incentive plans and basic sales- 
service ideas—all of which are planned to 
help increase their income. 


The roster of dairies that have successfully put Vitex Sales-Service to work already 
makes interesting reading, indeed. Now, prove to yourself what it can mean to your 
business. No obligation, except to yourself. Call in your Vitex Representative today. 








New! Of Utmost Purity! 


UVO-CRYST 


PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D2 


Now Vitex brings you this new, highly refined irradiated ergosterol 
—pure crystalline synthetic vitamin D,, emulsified in milk con- 
stituents. UVO-CRYST will replace our long established UVO with 
no change in price. Available in cans which will fortify 1600, 3200, 
16,000 and 80,000 quarts of milk with 400 U.S.P. units per quart. 











Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 





VITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


a 


May, 1952 


tTrademark Nopco Chemical Co. 


HARRISON 12, N. J. 


Copyright 1951, NOPCO Chemical Co. 








Sales at Unreasonably Low Prices 


In the Federal 
Court of 


Cuchusive — Vistrict 
southern California 
fratcre are pending several 


lawsuits, each for 
treble 
brought by distribu 


damages, 


tors against the Ar- 


den Farms Company for what is 
charged to be a violation of the fed- 
against unfair 


eral statute competi- 


tion. 


This company, a producer and mar- 
keter of dairy products in Los An- 
geles, the authors of these suits claim, 
cut its wholesale price of “flavor fresh” 
ice cream in the Los Angeles area in 
November, 1949, from $1.44 to $1.06 
a gallon, and in with 
other distributors sold its product at 
prices lower than exacted for these 
same products elsewhere, not only in 
that area but in the states of Arizona, 
Oregon, Washington and Montana. 
Further, that these prices are unrea- 


combination 


sonably low and have been cut to 
competition and 
competitors. 


This federal statute provides in 
part, that “It shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in business to 


destroy eliminate 


sell or contract to sell goods at unrea- 
sonably low costs for the purpose of 
destroying competition or eliminating 
a competitor.” 

The Arden Farms Company asked 
the court to dismiss these actions on 
the ground that this cut in prices was 
not forbidden under the statute and 
that effort was unsuccessful. The 
company made a second attempt to 
attain the same result and have these 
actions dismissed on the ground that 


the provision of the law prohibiting 
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By ALBERT GRAY 


the selling of goods at “unreasonably 


low costs,” was unconstitutional. 


The Arden Company, as authority 
for its contention that this provision 
of the statute forbidding sales at un- 
reasonably low prices for the purpose 
of destroying competition or eliminat- 
ing competitors, relied on a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
rendered twenty-five years ago in a 
case involving a statute of Minnesota, 
that no person engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying milk, cream or butter 
fat, who should discriminate between 
different localities of the state by pur- 
chasing such commodities at a higher 
prices in one locality than is paid for 
the same commodity in another lo- 
cality, would be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. 


In holding that statute unconstitu- 
tional the Court of the 
United States said that it seemed plain 
that the real evil supposed to threaten 


Supreme 


the cream business was the payment 
of excessive prices by powerful buyers 
for the purpose of destroying compe- 
tition. Seeking to prevent that re- 
sult, this statute would require every 
buyer to adhere to a uniform price 
fixed by a single transaction. 

“As the prohibition of the statute 
applies irrespective of motive, we 
have the obvious attempt of the legis- 
lature to destroy this company’s lib- 
erty to enter into normal contracts, 
long regarded not only as essential 
to the trade and com- 
merce, but also as beneficial to the 
public. The 
markets must accommodate their bids 
to prices offered by others and the 
payment of different prices at differ- 
ent places is the 


freedom of 
buyers in competitive 


ordinary conse- 


quence. Enforcement of this statute 
would amount to fixing the price at 
which the company may buy since 
one purchase would establish this 
without regard to ordinary trade con 


clitions. 


A Matter of Intent 

The difference between the Minne 
sota statute, which the Supreme Court 
thus held to be unconstitutional, and 
this provision of the anti-trust law 
against sales at unreasonably low 
prices, which the Arden Farms Com- 
pany sought to have held unconstitu 
tional, lies in the purpose or intent 
of the price cutting, not merely in 
the reduction of the price irrespective 
of the purpose. 

“In interpreting this federal sta 
tute,” 
the Arden Farms Company's applica 
tion, 
specific object of the anti-trust laws 


said the court in its denial of 
“we must bear in mind that the 


is to make ours a competitive business 
economy and when Congress makes 
it illegal to sell or contract to sell 
goods at unreasonably low prices tor 
the purpose of destroying competition 
or eliminating a competitor, it de 
nounces an act, the illegality of which 
depends upon the design and purpose 


to destroy competition by it. 


“Based on the theory that a com- 
petitive economy is beneficial to the 
continued _ the 


American people,” 


court, “Congress eschews practices 
which have come to be designated 
popularly as ‘cut throat’ when they are 
used as a means of achieving monop- 
distribution or the 


by low 


oly through 
elimination: of competition 
prices. In fact the study of the anti- 
trust and related monopoly cases dis- 


closes the fact that low prices, un- 
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Yes, Mr. Dairyman, EZE-ORANGE DRINK 


is the fastest selling dairy 


fruit drink in America! 


Billion $$s for 
SOFT DRINKS 


Americans spend a billion dollars 
yearly on Soft Drinks. 87% are en- 
joyed in the home. Are you getting your 
slice of this big home business which so 
naturally belongs to you? It’s so easy 
with delicious EZE-ORANGE DRINK. 


Your profit on each quart of EZE- 
ORANGE DRINK sold is as much as on 
about 8 or 10 quarts of milk. 


Ready Market for 
EZE-ORANGE DRINK 


EZE-ORANGE is no newcomer or fly-by- 
night in the dairy field. It has been 
building its success record for 17 years. 
In offering your customers EZE-ORANGE 
DRINK, you enjoy a definite advantage 
over other dairies that do not. And, 
EZE-ORANGE DRINK helps absorb over- 
head, reduces distribution costs—re- 
turns largest net profit of any dairy 
product you sell. 


MOTHERS APPRECIATE 
this home-delivery convenience 


A dairy in California used 4,640 gal- 
lons of EZE Base last year. 


A dairy in Minnesota used 1,000 gal- 
lons of EZE Base last year. 


A dairy in Ohio used 1,600 gallons of 
EZE Base last year. 


A dairy in Texas used 4,345 gallons 
of EZE Base last year. 


Over 1,500 Dairies from Coast to Coast are now cashing in on this Ready Market for Eze-Orange Drink! Dairy fresh daily. 


THE FASTEST SELLING DAIRY FRUIT DRINK IN AMERICA—USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


May, 1952 


EZE-ORANGE COMPANY, INC. 
Franklin & Erie Streets, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send free samples and all the facts on Eze-Orange Drink 
profitable promotion program. 


Name 


Address 


City 
\.M_R 


Zone GD ccnsntnette 
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THE UNEXPLAINED 


SCIENTIFIC EXDERIME 


By USING A SPECIAL MACHINE, 

A BRITISH COLUMBIA U. 
STUDENT FOUND THAT BUTTER 
TOAST, WHEN DROPPED ON AN 





EXPENSIVE ORIENTAL 
RUG, LANDED BUTTER- SIDE 


9.1% OF THE TME— 

WHEN DROPPED ON AN ORDINARY 

CARPET —- THE FIGURE DROPPED To 72% 
—WHEN DROPPED ON A PECE 

OF WOOD THE . 

PERCENTAGE DIPPED To 52% 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ARE 
SED IN THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF M/LK 
THAN ANY OTHER 
COMMODITY 


THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 
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TRUCKS USED IN DELIVERING 
S TO PLANTS AND 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


DAIRY WORKERS IN 
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UNDER ITS LABOR 
PROTECTION 
ACT 








sound from an economic and every 
other standpoint, have been a means 
of monopolization as have also dis- 
criminatory prices.” 

This fear of the consequences of 
cut prices, selling below cost, that is 
entertained generally throughout the 
country, appears in the state statutes 
prohibiting this method of distribu- 
tion. Today twenty-seven states have 
statutes of this character and laws of 
this character, enacted in three other 
states, have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the courts. 


Unquestionably these laws, that 
were largely the outgrowth of the de- 
pression years, have become a perma- 
nent addition to the commerce stat- 
utes of the country. That perma- 
nence is reflected not only in the 
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decisions of the federal court in sus- 
constitutionality of this 
statute forbidding sales at unreason- 
ably low prices, but in the current 
decisions of the state courts. 


taining the 


The Weak vs. The Strong 


Of a late Minnesota statute banning 
sales below cost, “for the purpose of 
or with the effect of injuring competi- 
tors and destroying competition,” the 
Supreme Court of that state said, 


“The measure is definitely designed 
to protect the weak against the strong. 
The strong have no unlimited consti- 
tutional power so to use their strength 
as to crush the weak. 
the field of trade, why is it not com- 
petent, bearing on all alike, to bar an 
artificial and wholly harmful practice 


Therefore in 


tending to eliminate the weak and 
leave the whole field to the strong, 
We sce therein no violation of the 
constitutional guarantees. The inde- 
pendent merchant, small or large, js 
a legitimate object of legislative solici- 
tude. It cannot be otherwise in view 
of his contribution to the building of 
and his present place in our economic 
structure.” 


The California statute against price 
cutting makes it a crime for any per- 
son in business “to sell any article or 
product at less than the cost for the 
purpose of injuring competitors or 
destroying competition.” 


It must be borne in mind, said the 
California court of this statute, that 
it condemns not the selling of com- 
modities, but the predatory trade 
practice of selling below cost with the 
intent to injure 
practice the 


competitors. This 
legislature has deter- 
mined is vicious and unfair and it is 
prohibited. 


“The state may not have the power 
to regulate all trade practices affect- 
ing competition but it clearly has the 
power to restrict or prohibit trade 
practices which reasonable 
grounds it determines are predatory, 
vicious and anti-social.” 


upon 


The present Connecticut statute is 
substantially the same as the law in 
California. There some years ago a 
distributor of dairy products, who had 
been sued for a violation of this law, 
as had the Arden Farms Company in 
the pending California suits, con- 
tended that the law in that state 
against price cutting was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Of this contention the Connecticut 
Supreme Court said that the obvious 
purpose of this legislation was to pre- 
vent unfair competition by making or 
offering to make sales at less than 
cost, for the purpose of attracting 
business away from a _ competitor, 
driving him out of business and sti- 
fling competition. 


unless restrained by 
law, for a powerful merchandiser to 
continue to sell at a loss in a com- 
munity and thereby drive weaker 
competitors out of the market, estab- 
lish a monopoly and mulct the pub- 
lic. Whether the free operation of 
the normal laws of competition is a 
wise and wholesome rule for trade 
and commerce is an economic ques- 


“It is possible, 


(Please Turn to Page 72) 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORTER 


By HAROLD E. CHRISTIE 








S HEARINGS on extension of 

the Defense Production Act 

concluded, opinions by the 
score were given in testimony re- 
approximately 100 or 
more witnesses who appeared before 
the Senate Banking Committee. 


ceived from 


Relatively few were in favor of 
outright abolition of all forms of con- 
trol; some favored decontrols for their 
own products, but recommended a- 
mendments of the Act generally. 


One notable exception to the 


expression from the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 


general came 
States. Their recommendations were 
for abolition of all price, wage and 
rent controls and for a termination of 


allocatign powers on March 1, 1953. 


Food groups generally 


decontrol of 


strongly 
urged their commod- 
made 
recommendations for controls to be 


ities, but in many instances 


kept wherever they were thought to 
be necessary. 
Castle of the Milk 


Foundation 


Benjamin F. 
Industry recommended 
that the Act be amended to guarantee 
food processors their customary per- 
centage margins over cost. Dr. C. W. 
Pierce and Mr. P. L. 
of the 


asked for price 


Haymes, both 


Dairy Industry Committee 
their 
products. Charles W. Holman, sec- 
retary of the National Milk Producers 
Federation made the recommendation 


that section 104 which pertains to the 


decontrol of 


control of imports of fats and oils and 
other dairy products be extended as 
did Mr. E. W. Gaumnitz of the 
National Cheese Institute. 


Congressman August H. Andersen 
(R) of Minnesota urged the contin- 
uation for three years of the section 


104 pertaining to the controls of 
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prices of import duties on fats and 
oils, including other dairy products. 


Mr. George Paul of the National 
Creameries Association appeared in 
opposition to the price controls under 
Title I1V—wage and price stabiliza- 
tion—but 


favored extension of the 


foreign imports section of the Act 
(Sec. 104). Russell Fife, secretary of 
the American Butter Institute was in 
accord on the extension of the import 
urged that 
butter and all other dairy products 


controls but vigorously 


be removed from the price con- 


trol law. 


However, this being an election 
year, members of neither party are 
urging any outright cessation of the 
decontrols act and official Washing- 
ton is convinced that the Defense 
Production Act will be extended for 
at least one full year, with some 
minor changes, including a provision 
that will empower the Adminis- 
trators of Price Stabilization to bring 
about decontrols on certain items 
and commodities when deemed not 
harmful to national defense or na- 


tional economy. 


Price officials are quietly urging 
that the decontrol provisions include 
this provision that gives them au- 
thority to determine when such 
measures are “deemed to be essential.” 
They'll go along with such an amend- 
ment. 


Committee Now in Executive 
Session 
URING THE week following the 
closing of hearings on the ex- 
tension of the Defense Produc- 


tion Act, the members of the Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee 


have been considering the various 


testimony given by the witnesses at 


the hearings, in the light of thei 
decision for either extending or not 
extending the Act beyond the June 
30, 1952 expiration date. 


To date no proposals that have 
come out of these executive sessions 
held behind closed 
abolition of the Act per se. 


doors include 


Proposals which seem to be gain- 
ing some favor include continuation 
of smaller war plants, certain amend- 
ments to both the 
Herlong provisions. And with refer- 


Capehart and 


ence to the Herlong amendment, it 
has been proposed that a clause be 
inserted which will prohibit the use 
of excise taxes as part of price in- 
creases. 

Senators Dirksen and Bricker (Re- 
publicans of Illinois and Ohio respec- 
tively) both favored the abolition of 
rent controls. Senator 
Bricker would retain controls of rent- 


However, 


als in areas that are currently defined 
as critical. 

Another important motion, made 
by Senator Capehart was for the con- 
tinuation of price and wage controls 
to March 31, 1953 with the substi- 
tution of Public Law 590—governing 
import controls of fats and oils —as 
contained in the World War II War 
Powers Act for Section 104 of the cur- 
rent Act. 

In amending the Act, the Commit- 
tee, (up to this writing) has voted for 
the discontinuance of slaughter quotas 
as a part of the legislation. 


Further executive sessions will be 
held with officials of the Office of 
Price Stabilization to discuss the 
effects of amendments or removal of 
certain sections of both the Capehart 
and Herlong provisions of the present 
Act, as amended. Also under con- 
sideration by the group will be the 
possibility of including in the provi- 
sion for suspension of controls, certain 
items which now actually sell below 


cost. 
OPS Employment and Expenditures 


HOUGH MOST of the current 

month’s activity from the Capitol 

City on the domestic level cen- 
tered on the decontrols act, the re- 
sume of employment figures and total 
expenditures by the OPS was al 
important factor on the Washington 
Newsreel. 
Stabilization 


Director of Price 
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This model has been designed for 
the non-agitating, efficient pumping 
of milk, food products such as diced 
carrots, cream style corn, tomatoes, 
applesauce, relish and beverages. 
It is also practical in breweries and 
for the pumping of drugs and chem- 
icals in solution. 


\ 


\ Va 
a 
L 


Designed for very efficient operation at 1800 and 
3600 RPM, and especially where high speeds are 
required, through heaters, coolers, filters, clarifiers, 
etc. The 3600 RPM model is especially applicable in 
the dairy industry where high head and low capac- 
ity are essential and for handling low and medium 
viscosity liquids in the food processing industry. 





Here is the model that is in demand to pump Lotex, 
water, brine, light oils, chemicals, paints, brewery 
products, and liquids in the food processing field 
where lines are of heavy |.P.S. type. This model offers 
quick disassembly features for ease in cleaning. 





firemen 
NATIONAL 


DAIRY 


EXPORT DIVISION 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, U.S.A. 
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Over 30 years of continuous improvement 
is embodied in today’s finer line of Tri-Clover 
centrifugal pumps. 

The “Pump King” Sanitary Series—the 
Standard Sanitary Series—and the Industrial 
Series—all have exclusive Tri-Clover pump 
features that mean better, more efficient liquid 
transmission. 

Patented screw type impeller with sanitary 
impeller clip—inert carbon seal that is easily 
removed and cleaned—streamlined, light- 
weight head with a minimum number of parts 
—simple, fast pump assembly and disassembly 
with the new Ring Clamp construction—these 
are just a few features that make Tri-Clover 
pean ote gy Pumps ideally suited for the food, 
chemical, dairy, and industrial requirements 
for sanitary and corrosion-resistant service. 

Benefit from these important advantages 
when looking for a solution to your pump- 
ing problems. 


Send for this Catalog 


Here is one of the most complete, 
useful Pump Catalogs ever compiled 
. .. full of engineering data on all 
types of pump applications. Write 
for copy of CATALOG 250 today. 












MACHINE CO. 








& ons PX ol 
TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS. VALVES, 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 


FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS ANO 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


THE Complete LINE 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


We have read with great interest the article entitled “Orange 
Drink Quality Control,” which appeared in the November 1951 issue 
of the American Milk Review, and find that there is little or no addi- 
tional information that we can add at this time as it did give a very 
complete picture for the non-carbonated beverage bottling business 
in which today such a large percentage of the dairies are participating. 


It’s time, however, to clarify the basis for selecting an Orange 
Drink Base, since the dairy’s marketing success of the finished bev- 
erage will depend on three P’s: . . . PRODUCT (Quality), PACK- 
AGE (Effect), and PROMOTION (Advertising). Of these three, un- 
doubtedly, the most important is PRODUCT--or QUALITY. That is 
what we are concerned with here. Of course, PACKAGE and PRO- 
MOTION will determine the marketing effectiveness and success of 
the finished beverage, and should not be overlooked. What is needed 
is a carefully-planned, well-rounded advertising program, month in 
and month out, and flexible enough to meet changing conditions. 
Our merchandising program has been developed, so that we have 
achieved this objective. 


It goes without saying, however, that the nucleus of the Orange 
Drink Base though is Quality which ultimately, carries through to 
the finished beverage . . . that wins and holds customers . . . that 
means the repeat sales which you need in today’s competitive market. 


The product and the promotion of that product, therefore, are 
very dependent upon the company behind it. It requires no requisite 
such as location as it relates to distance from the orange-growing 
area. What it requires is the “know-how,” plus the latest develop- 
ments in the fruit beverage field. 


Modern day orange concentrated juice processing, packaging, 
and warehousing now assures the dairy at all times retention of 
freshness, palatability, and quality many, many months later—just as if 
it were the day the orange was picked and squeezed. This means that 
when the Orange Drink Base is manufactured and shipped to the 
dairy who, in turn, bottles it into an Orange Drink will give the 
customer a beverage which will be delicious, refreshing, because 
nature puts the flavor “in.” 


Refrigeration has made this all possible . 
with your dairy products! 


. and it’s synonymous 


A. Csiszar, Jr., Secretary, 
EZE-ORANGE COMPANY. 








Ellis Arnall said that total expendi- 14 regional offices and 89 district 


for 1951 had added up to 


offices employed 5,653 persons with 





$55,703,558 for an average employ- 
ment record of almost 7,500 persons. 
This was an average cost to the 
American taxpayer, said Mr. Arnall, 
of only 36 cents per person for the 
entire year. 

“On the basis of the most con- 
servative estimate of what would have 
happened to prices if controls had 
not been in effect,” he pointed out, 
“each man, woman and child in the 
entire country was saved many, many 
times the cost to them of the stabil- 
ization program.” 

Washington office employees aver- 
aged 1,752 with a total salary of 
$10,508,892—including the top official 
salaries of the Price Stabilizers. The 
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a total salary for these field office 
employees amounting to $28,672,858. 


Additional expenses: services, equip- 
ment, printing, distribution, etc., came 
to a total of $8,845,478 for the 
local Washington offices and $7,676, 
330 for the field offices. Printing 
costs in the Washington office could 
readily account for the larger figure 
locally since thousands of releases 
have been printed and distributed 
for the entire country. 


Dairy Price Supports 
HE NEW PRICE support pro- 
[ pot announced by the USDA in 
late March became effective on 


April 1, 1952 at the time the former 
price support program expired. Under 


the new program milk manufacturers 
were given a supported price of $3.85 
per hundred pounds and paid 699 
per pound for butterfat. 

These prices were based on 3,95 
per cent of the estimated parity equiy. 
alent of prices for manufactured milk 
and butterfat at the beginning of the 
1951-1952 marketing season, the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture said when he 
released the price supports. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan in announcing the details 
of this program stated that milk pro- 
duction for the year was one of the 
“important agricultural objectives.” 


“Milk cow numbers have been 
declining since the end of the war. 
and despite increased output per cow, 
production has not kept up with the 
needs of our increasing civilian 
population and defense program.” 
He further pointed to the low milk 
production during the last 15 months 
when output in 12 months of that 
period had been well below the level 
of a year earlier. Milk supply per 
person in the United States, he in- 
dicated, was now at a very low level 
in fact a record low. 


That problem though is being 
tackled in various ways, the Secretary 
said, such as the USDA's announced 
1952 production goals for feed grains 
that will bring the high levels of 
milk production anticipated by the 
Department; through encouragement 
of much greater grassland cultivation 
that will ultimately yield a_ high 
quality of hay and forage crops; and 
through aid given to farmers in 
using artificial insemination services 
together with approved breeding and 
management practices. 

“The price support program,” Mr. 
Brannan said, “will strengthen all of 
these efforts by assuring dairy farmers 
and the operators of dairy plants that 
increased milk production will not 
result in drastic price declines and 
losses of their income.” 


Support Prices Below Market Levels 
Will Not Affect Consumer 
Prices Generally 

INCE THE NEW support prices 
for both milk and butterfat are 
below the recent market levels. 
there'll probably be no cause for a 
general increase in Consumer prices ot 
these products. It’s more than likely 


(Please Turn to Page 64) 
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“Gz. 4. Recent tests with 2,700 cans of milk } 
‘7 #4 ~ received and dumped in the prevailing mannet 


uf ‘<..” Showed that over 50,000 pounds of mik 
| a) could be saved per year by a plant averaging 

11000 cans per day, thus reducing by 70 | 
KG per cent or more the much condemned milk 


Tt J 5 plant stream pollution from this source. | 
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‘ 3) Conserve the L-P Way! 


tat of Receiving Room Equipment quickly recovered. 


\ Cy ig » Hundreds of thousands of MILK and BUTTERFAT DROPS wasted 
*/ NOW SAVED DAILY BY L-P CONSERVATION METHODS 
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THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 


2459 West 48th Street, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
152 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DIRECT FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


CAN WASHERS - CONVEYORS - WEIGH CANS - RECEIVING TANKS - VACUUM SAMPLERS 


AND MIKRO-SAN, THE SUPER CAN WASHER DETERGENT 
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Half-and-Half Homogenized Milk | 


‘ 


Effect of Processing Factors and Added 
Milk Solids on the Flavor and Viscosity 


By G. M. TROUT and B. R. WEINSTEIN 


series of tables demonstrated how 
Michigan milk distributors could 
half-and-half homogenized 
milk in order to meet the laws of the 
State of Michigan concerning the spe- 
cific gravity requirement. So much 
interest was shown in this product that 
additional research was conducted to 
study the effect of different processing 
factors and the addition of various 
milk solids on the flavor and viscosity 
of the homogenized product. 


* A PREVIOUS paper, data in a 


process 


Experimental 


Homogenized milks were produced 
with the levels of butterfat ranging 
from 10 to 12 per cent. These types 
of solids were added to increase the 
specific gravity of the finished prod- 
uct to 1.029 to 1.033, namely, con- 
densed skim milk, non-fat dry milk 
solids (low heat), and a solubilized 
whole milk protein. Both the non-fat 
dry milk solids and the solubilized 
whole milk protein were incorporated 
in the milk and cream mixture while 
yet cold and during the slow heating 
of the mixture up to 120° F. 


The temperatures 
were maintained for 30 minutes at 
143° F., 150° F., and 160° F. The 
half-and-half product was homogen- 
ized at a pressure of 2,500 pounds 
per square inch, using both single 
and two-stage homogenization. 


pasteurization 


All of the samples were cooled to 
40° F. Viscosity measurements were 
made with a Brookfield viscosimeter. 
The values are reported as centipoise. 
Some of the viscosity measurements 
were made by determining the length 
of time in seconds that the product 
required to flow through a standard 
pipette. The samples were stored at 
40° F. for 48 hours, examined organ- 
oleptically and viscosity measurements 
were re-determined. 
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Michigan State College 


TABLE 1—The effect of processing factors on the viscosity of a 10 per cent fat homogenized milk 
made without the addition of milk solids. (Specific gravity, 1,023 























Pasteurization Homogenization — ——— Viscosity - 
Sample temperatures* Pressure Temperature 0 hours 48 hours 
°. "ve P.S.1. F. Centipoise—— 
1 143 2500 90 4.6 59 
2 143 2500 100 6.6 8.0 
3 143 2500 110 6.4 7.0 
4 143 2 120 6.4 76 
5 143 2000-++-500 90 4.8 48 
6 143 2000-+500 100 4.8 5.2 
7 143 2000+-500 110 4.8 48 
8 143 2000+500 120 4.8 48 
9 150 2500 90 7.4 8.6 
10 150 2500 100 6.8 8.4 
11 150 2500 110 6.6 78 
12 150 2500 120 6.6 7.4 
13 150 2000+-500 90 48 5.2 
14 150 2000+.500 100 48 48 
15 150 2000-+-500 110 4.8 48 
16 150 2000-+-500 120 4.8 48 
17 160 2500 90 5.2 6.2 
18 160 2500 100 7.2 8.0 
19 160 2 110 8.0 9.0 
20 160 2500 120 6.8 76 
21 160 2000+-500 90 4.8 48 
22 160 2000+-500 100 48 48 
23 160 2000+500 110 48 48 
24 160 2000+500 120 48 48 


*Pasteurized for 30 minutes. 


TABLE 2—The effect of processing factors on the viscosity of a 10 per cent fat homogenized milk 

















with non-fat dry miik solids added at the rate of 1.4 pounds per 100 pounds of milk. (Specific 
gravity, 1.029) 
Pasteurization Homogenization ——— — Viscosity 
Sample temperatures* Pressure Temperature 0 hours 48 hours 
No. °F. P.S.1. Z Centipoise 
1 143 2500 90 6.2 7.2 
2 143 2500 100 5.2 6.4 
3 143 2500 110 7.2 9.2 
4 143 2 120 6.6 76 
5 143 2000-++-500 90 48 5.6 
6 143 2000-+500 100 48 56 
7 143 2000-+-500 110 48 5.2 
3 143 2000-500 120 5.2 5.2 
9 150 2500 90 6.2 7.4 
10 150 2500 100 6.4 7.2 
1 150 2500 110 6.4 7.4 
12 150 2 120 6.6 7.0 
13 150 2000+500 90 5.2 5.6 
14 150 2000-+500 100 4.8 4.2 
15 150 2000-+-500 110 5.2 5.6 
16 150 2000-+-500 120 5.6 5.6 
17 160 2500 90 7.6 8.8 
18 160 2500 100 69 7.4 
19 160 2500 110 5.8 6.8 
20 160 2500 120 6.4 6.8 
21 160 2000+ 500 90 5.2 5.6 
22 160 2000-+-500 100 5.2 5.6 
23 160 2000+500 110 4.8 48 
24 160 2000+500 120 48 5.2 


*Pasteurized for 30 minutes. 


PASTEURIZATION TEMPERA- product. This would indicate that the 
TURE 


The results recorded in Tables 1 


milk processor might well use one of 
the highest pasteurization exposures 


to 5 inclusive do not show any for this high-fat milk, thus securing 

. . . . ‘ 7 :. . ° , » 3 . _ art * 
relationship between pasteurization greater pasteurization efficiency, with 
temperature and viscosity and the out sacrificing either flavor or viscos- 


flavor of the finished half-and-half ity. 
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operation 


News items — “Butter Demand Down.” 
“Cheese Sales Off 10%,.’’ Cause for alarm? 
Not at all... IF YOU OPERATE A FLEXIBLE 
PLANT. 


ized milk 


48 hours 








By installing a Buflovak Evaporator or by 
modernizing an inadequate coil pan with a 
Buflovak Effect, your business can acquire 
a profit-building stability and balance . 

a FLEXIBILITY that enables you to ride out 
a slack in butter or cheese production by 
meeting the increased demand for quality 
concentrated milk. 


WHY A BUFLOVAK EVAPORATOR? A Buflo- 
vak engineer can show you how a Buflovak 
Evaporator designed to meet your immedi- 
ate and potential needs can give you maxi- 
mum volume and peak employee efficiency. 
He will be more than glad to explain how 
Buflovak’s exclusive method of instantane- 
ous evaporation assures top quality con- 
centrated milk. He will give you proof of 


AA RANOWOKOAARUNNOOSARUERNNDOUN 
DO DODAOON ODM DAODDNIDABAOOD 


Buflovak’s unparalleled operating economy 
.—* . . » how steam requirements are slashed 
by as much as 67%, cooling water needs 
by 80% in triple effect operation. He will 
48 hours 





show you how Buflovak’s advance design 
provides greater accessibility for fast, thor- 
ough cleaning . . . how stainless steel con- 
struction enters into the quality-economy- 
efficiency picture. 


| 


If your present coil pan is in good condition, the addition of a Buflovak All of Buflovak’s famed engineering and 

Effect will give you double effect efficiency and economy. If you de- prone eae gre var » aye ¥ soieann ie 
centrated m roduction as profita as 

cide to install a completely new Buflovak Multiple Effect Evaporator, aig ose . - 


possible for you. These facilities are at 
your command. Contact Buflovak now. 


EVAPORATOR 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 343 


that the Sauflovak PREHEATERS (steam type) 


> one of 


: your initial cost will be more quickly recaptured and profit dividends 
| will be yours for a long, long time. 


PR RUAARAN OUR ON NN NO NOON 
VOARDDA DWABVWAOR NW RWNAABNWAW 





Speeds production costs. Quickly closed for operation, easily opened for thorough 


xposures cleaning. No parts to disassemble; no gaskets to replace. Completely sanitary. 


securing 


with BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


r vac Of BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Review May, 1952 
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HOMOGENIZATION PRESSURE TABLE 3—The effect of processing factors on the viscosity of a 10 per cent fat homogenized milk 
i> , with non-fat dry milk solids added at the rate of 2.1 pounds per 100 pounds of milk. (Specific 
Ihe results reported in Tables 1 gravity, 1.032) 


to 5 inclusive show that the homo- 
































Pasteurization Homogenization — -— a Viscosity = 
api ae - s . T. - 
genization technique is important if 7“ —a — — acoeenispititilinnsoa 
uniformity of viscosity in the finished 1 143 2500 90 4.6 50 
fags a 2 143 2500 100 6.6 68 
product is to be attained. Single- 3 143 2500 110 $8 72 } 
ccd ' 4 
stage homogenization yielded a prod- 5 143 2000-4500 122 52 5.2 : 
uct that was not uniform in regard to : ‘2 2000 | $00 119 36 54 t 
acca iin’ deel sitiael 143 6 
viscosity, whereas two-stage homo- : 2 2500 0 30 . 
genization brought about a consistent 10 = — 7 we ry 
uniformity of viscosity in the finished 12 150 20 00 120 os 7.0 
product. Single-stage homogenization 14 150 2000-+500 100 5.2 5.2 
ind eal ; of £ ] 15 150 2000-+-500 110 5.6 546 
induced varying degrees of fat clump- 16 150 2000-4500 120 5.6 56 
7 
ing when the fat content was 10 per 4 = = on 64 a2 
cent or more and a pronounced in- ® Ly poo Lb 1 3 
crease in viscosity after 48 hours of 21 160 2000++500 2 56 56 
storage at 40° F. By employing two- 23 160 2000-+-500 130 a6 56 
° . 4 160 + . 
stage homogenization, the operators ’ 
reduced fat clumping to the minimum *Pasteurized for 30 minutes. 
and there was very little change in - 
viscosity after the 48-hour storage 
period. 
HOMOGENIZATION TEMPERA- TABLE 4—The effect of processing factors on the viscosity of a 10 per cent fat homogenized milk 
with condensed skim milk added at the rate of 7.2 pounds per 100 pounds of milk. (Specific 
TURE gravity, 1,029) 
“r ata © iled i “ 26 7 Pasteurization — Homogenization — ———. Viscosity ——-—_ 
From the data compiled ™ Tables Sample temperatures” Pressure Temperature 0 hours _ _ 48 hours 
1 to 5, inclusive, the effect of differ- No. °F. png Meg aca Centipoise “7 
ee? 14 ; 
ent homogenization temperature was . Ly 2500 = os Ar 
, 7 1 ‘4 
questionable. When single - stage : = _ 120 6.8 7.6 
homogenization was used, the viscos- : ‘3 Foon 4 en oe = ry. 
ity tended to vary non-uniformly with 7 143 ea taes 4 - = 
the temperature, whereas two-stage 9 150 2500 a os . 
‘ ‘ , 1 150 . . 
homogenization tended to yield a 7 150 2500 110 6.0 6.0 
: ; 120 
product that was more consistent in 4 by 2000-300 B 6.0 $4 
sare Ceti, We . P ° 14 150 " Y 
regard to viscosity. The results indi- 4 4 3000 1.500 110 48 48 
cate that there was less difference in 16 Ly a = $ oy 
the viscosity of the finished product 18 160 2388 — Yr 
: . 19 . Y ; 
after the 48-hour storage period when 20 160 2500 120 7.2 76 
‘ A 2000-+-500 . ; 
two-stage homogenization was used. = os 2000-+.500 100 4.8 4.8 
: s Se & sO 
EFFECT OF MILK SOLIDS ” - _ 
The results show that the viscosity *Pasteurized for 30 minutes. 


of half-and-half was increased by the 
addition of milk solids either in the 
form of condensed skim milk or as 
non-fat dry milk solids. However, 











. * TABLE 5—The effect of processing factors on the viscosity of a 10 per cent fat homogenized milk 
the increase was not necessarily pro- with condensed skimmilk added at the rate of 10.5 pounds per 100 pounds of milk. (Specific 
+ gravity, 1.032) 
portional to the amount of added 7 ete ts ate as ae J i —_——— : 
sie (TT. . 4 Pasteurization Homogenization ——-—— ———. Viscosity -————— 
solids (Tables 1 to 5). — ssnennaneter” mem Temperature 0 hours ~ 48 hours 
, . No. "> P.S.1. 3 Centipoise 
When the solids content of the 12- 1 143 2500 90 6.4 7.2 
‘ 2 
per cent fat, homogenized product H = 3500 110 56 be 
was fortifie y > additi fF 9 4 143 2500 120 7.2 8.0 
f rtified by the addition of | : = 2060+ 300 7-4 Ae i 
pounds of solubilized whole milk pro- 6 143 2000-+ 500 100 4.8 5.6 
. ° 7 143 2000+. 500 110 5.6 5.6 
tein per 100 pounds of finished prod- 8 143 2000-+500 120 4.8 4.8 
aie 9 150 2500 90 68 72 
uct, the viscosity of the half-and-half 10 150 . 2500 100 6.0 6.4 
: : 76 
increased approximately 69 per cent 4 bo oe 129 36 6.4 
le P ; » ecies 13 150 2000-+500 90 4.8 48 
over that produced by the addition .. 150 2000-+500 100 5.6 6.0 
of the same amount of non-fat dry 15 150 2000+500 110 4.8 4.8 
. . : or 16 150 2000-+ 500 120 48 5.6 
milk solids (trials 1 and 2, Table 6). 17 160 2500 90 72 
a 3 1 160 1 . 
rhe results also show that the addi- 4 160 2500 110 6.8 73 
tion of 1.05 pounds of the solubilized = — oosnr eee > 48 48 
, . Ik . ‘ 22 160 2000+ 500 100 4.8 48 
whole milk protein per 100 pounds 23 160 2000 +500 110 48 5.6 
increased the viscosity of the finished 24 160 2000-+ 500 120 4.8 48 
(Please Turn to Page 64) ct nner “= ares. ; — as 
’ ' ‘ | 
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4 —_ @ Next to Bossy’s personal transportation, 
| Cumberland Cases are the safest, most economical 
way you'll find to carry milk. The name ‘‘Cumber- 

land’ on any milk bottle case is your assurance 


of a better value—greater satisfaction. 


CUMBERLAND 
CASE COMPANY 
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Foot and Mouth Disease 


QUESTION — Recently we have 
been hearing a great deal about 
an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease in Canada. Will you kindly 
give us some information about 
this disease as to what causes it, 
how it is transferred, and why our 
government considers it so serious? 
P. R. Y., Wisconsin. 
ANSWER-A virus infection called 
foot and mouth disease is widely dis- 
tributed throughout most of the world 
wherever cattle are kept, with the 
exception of a few countries that have 
taken drastic steps to exclude infected 
animals and to stamp out the disease 
wherever it appeared. Several out- 
breaks have occurred in the United 
States, but spread has been prevented 
by slaughtering the infected animals 
and burying them in quicklime. Clov- 
en-footed animals, especially cows and 
hogs, are particularly susceptible to 
the disease. Human beings are occa- 
sionally infected by contact with dis- 
eased animals or contaminated milk, 
hides, or similar materials. Human 
infections are generally not of a seri- 
ous nature. 


The appearance of the disease in 
cattle is characterized by fever and 
by the appearance of water blisters 
in and around the mouth, between 
the toes, and on the skin of the udder 
and teats. Lameness and a refusal to 
eat because of soreness produced are 
characteristic results. 

Although animals do not generally 
die from foot and mouth disease, 
owners of infected cattle suffer great 
losses from reduction in milk flow and 
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loss of flesh. Young animals are gen 
erally most severely affected. 


Considerable work has been done 
on the disease in recent years and it 
has been discovered that three types 
of foot and mouth disease virus exist. 
Although recovery from an infection 
by one type produces an immunity 
to this particular virus that lasts for 
a year or two, the animals can be 
readily infected by either of the other 
two forms. 


Inoculation of animals with serum 
from other individuals that have re- 
cently recovered from the disease will 
impart a passive immunity lasting for 
some months. This treatment is some- 
times used in Europe where foot and 
mouth disease is common. 


In this country we have been suc 
cessful in keeping the disease out or 
controlling the limited number of out- 
breaks by means of slaughter. Al- 
though some have considered this to 
be wasteful because some uninfected 
animals have been destroyed, there 
can be little doubt but that much 
money has been saved in the long 
run. Every effort should be made to 
diagnose the disease quickly when- 
ever it appears. Suspicious symptoms 
should be reported immediately to 
state veterinary authorities so that 
quick diagnosis can be made and the 
animals destroyed if need be. 


Whey Vinegar 


QUESTION—We will soon be faced 
with a surplus of milk so that our 
only recourse will be cheese mak- 
ing. When we start this, we have 
a whey disposal problem. We un- 
derstand that this can be converted 














to vinegar. Is this a practical so. 
lution to our problem? 


M. N., New York. 
ANSWER—Whey can be converted by 
controlled fermentation into a number 
of products. Commonly, lactic acid 
and lactates are the main materials 
produced by fermentation, but aleo- 
hol and acetic acid in the form of 
whey vinegar can be produced. 

It seems that the most important 
factor in the operation of a whey 
fermenter is the size of the operation. 
Since whey is so dilute, depending 
on its source, it takes rather large 
fermenters to produce much product 
and it seems logical that it is not 
feasible to try to operate such a plant 
on less than 10,000 pounds of whey 
per day. 


It takes a great deal of equipment 
to produce refined lactates from whey 
and at present prices for crude lac- 
tates, it seems that you must operate 
at peak efficiency to compete with 
other raw materials, such as molasses. 
Whey lactates, however, are cheaper 
to purify than those produced from 
other sources. 


Vinegar can be produced in sev- 
eral ways. The methods are rather 
involved but are fully discussed on 
pages 233 to 257 of Industrial Micro- 
biology, by Prescott and Dunn, pub 
lished by the McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany, New York City. 


Careful consideration should be 
given to the yields to be expected. 
Some wheys, especially cottage cheese 
whey and cheddar cheese whey, may 
be very low in lactose and give a very 
low yield. On the other hand, mineral 
acid casein whey will have all its lac 
tose left and be a good source for 
fermentation. 


In general, whey does not compete 
favorably with other materials as a 
fermentation base because of its low 
sugar content. There might be less 
investment involved in a drying opera- 
tion, which is simpler to operate and 
capable of adaptation to other prod- 
ucts than whey. Good quality whey 
solids are in demand and it requires 
much less specialized knowledge to 
produce dried products. 
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6é HERE’S NO more cantanker- 

ous individual—when it comes 

to taking care of himself—than 
the modern business or professional 
man,” a doctor friend of mine de- 
clared the other day. “He'll rush the 
kids to the hospital on the slightest 
pretext and yell for the family doctor 
time his wife looks tired—but 
take care of himself? 
it until he’s had a good scare at least 


every 


He never does 


once! 


Learning through the “good scare” 
route isn’t always wise; far too often 
that incident 
actual end of the line. 


turns out to be the 


“And though they should be among 
the most careful of all businessmen 
because health and sanitation are so 
much a part of their business, I’ve 
found men in the dairy processing in- 
dustries right near the top of the list,” 
this same doctor declared. 


Most business and professional men 
consider themselves rugged _ indivi 
duals; maybe they are in these days 
and times, for it takes a rugged indi- 
vidual to survive today. BUT there’s 
little sense in not playing the odds 
according to Hoyle. Gambling at 2 
to 1 to fill life’s inside straight is as 
bad business as working on the same 


hand in a poker game. 


“Accumulated nervous tension,” an- 
other doctor told me not long ago, 
“damages more professional men’s 
constitutions than anything else I’ve 
noticed. Maybe it’s the tempo of to- 
day’s business or maybe it’s some- 
thing else, but one big thing is that 
we're not taking enough time to re- 


lax anymore.” 


Relaxing is more important than 
one may think at first reflection. It 
should be both mental and physical. 
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The professional man who has a real 
hobby generally lives longer, gets a 
bigger kick out of every day of his 
life, and is in top shape mentally and 
physically all of the time. 

Having a hobby isn’t however, a 
positive guarantee of long life for any 
The hobby has to have 
sufficient power and interest to com- 


executive. 


pletely absorb us and attain complete 


mental freedom from our business 


problems. 


There are a thousand hobbies from 
growing prize roses to building model 
railroads; always one that will interest 
any businessman. But it has to be 
a hobby that will have sufficient in- 
terest in itself to make one completely 
forget one’s business problems. 


Give It a Rest 


Not one businessman in a hundred 
can go home from his office and for- 
get his business without a powerful 
dominate it. 


interest to completely 


Ordinary pastime pursuits will pro 
vide interludes but not complete free- 
dom. Going on day after day and 
night after night with concentration 
on a single theme can put some of us 
on the “happy farm.” For most of 


us, the result is broken health and 





The author of this article is 
a veteran business journalist 
who each year interviews hun- 
dreds of businessmen all. over 
the country in every line of busi- 
Material for this article 
was secured during the past sev- 
eral years in such interviews and 
in discussion with several doc- 
practice consists 
largely of business and _ profes- 
sional men. 


ness. 


tors whose 
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inability to properly plan our business 
lives. 

“We never hire a junior executive 
hasn't learned to separate his 
business from his home life,” the head 


who 


of a large national organization told 
me some time ago. “The executive 
who can approach his business with 
a fresh and alert mind EVERY mor- 
ing is the one who has left his busi- 
ness in the office the night before.” 
Every dairy industry executive has 
learned how important it is to operate 
his business on a budget; few busi- 
nessmen, doctors tell me, can learn 
how to properly budget their own 
business of staying alive a long time 
and staying alert all of the time. 


“Finding time for relaxation, find- 
ing time for play, finding time for 
outside interests all those things 
are important to a businessman’s good 
health,” we have been told by several 
experts, “and his health is of dollars- 
and-cents importance to his business 
or profession. 

It takes top health to have the 
mental and physical energy to make 
it takes top 
health to be ready for unexpected 


intelligent decisions 


emergencies in the life of one’s busi- 
. it takes top health to be the 
kind of business executive who in- 


ness .. 


spires results from the people around 
him.” 


There are as many “systems” for 
guiding one’s health as there are sub- 
paragraphs in an OPS 
Some are good, and some are bad, 
but medical men generally will ad- 
vise that “fads” and “easy-to-follow” 
schemes are generally not only worth- 


regulation. 


less but—what is more important— 


a ! 
dangerous! 


There’s no “magic formula” to good 
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Economical, sanitary United Steel Paper Bottle Cases are quickly filled from a battery of Ex-Cello Pure-Pak 
Milk Packaging Machines (including half gallon equipment at the Coble plant in Lexington, North Carolina. 


7 
united steel cases cut costs 


May, 1952 


Economy is the main reason why dairymen in all parts of the 
United States, and abroad, prefer United Steel and Wire Milk 
Cases. With United Cases you get savings in initial and re- 
placement costs . . . in cooling time ... in floor space . . . in 
storage and handling costs . . . and, last but not least, in clean- 
ing time. (A quick scalding is all they need . . . they dry 
quicker, never rot because they can’t hold moisture.) 

And with United Cases you're assured of sanitation .. . be- 
cause they have no crevices where bacteria can hide . . . no 
place for refuse to cling. So, whether you use round or square 
glass bottles or paper cartons, there’s a United Case designed 
to fit your needs... designed to give you sanitation and 
economy too! ! For complete information write Dept. MD 


today! 








health for any executive. But there 
are a few steps that every one of us 
can use. The results will offer no 
assurance of our living forever but 
will give us more out of the life we 
are allotted. 


For several years I've been asking 
questions on this subject of every ex- 
ecutive and every doctor I met. It’s 
amazing how often the same advice 
is given over and over again. It all 
these “guar- 
antees” of all the results good health 


condenses down _ into 
can give any businessman who follows 
them. 


1. Know Your Doctor as a Friend. 
Too many of us look on the family 
doctor as the caretaker of our children 
. never consider him 
our own caretaker and friend as well. 
The doctor’s ability to help any of us 


and our wives. . 


depends on his knowing all about us 
all of the time. 


2. See the Family Doctor Regularly. 
A check-up of one’s physical and 
mental condition is just as important 
as a maintenance check-up on our 
equipment. The average life expect- 
ancy of all of us has leaped in the 
past twenty-five years because of the 
wonders of preventive medicine de- 
veloped in those years. None of these 
advantages can be ours if our doctor 
cannot discover the need for them 
early. 

3. Check Every Idea with the Fam- 
ily Doctor. When we're feeling low, 
there’s always someone ready to step 
forward with a sure-cure nostrum or 
a big health idea to solve our problem. 
Our wisest bet is to listen courteously 
and then check with the family doctor 
before we do anything. Some of those 
ideas may work well with the other 
fellow and not only be of no value 
whatever to us but they can be 
harmful. 


4. Relax — Mister — Relax! We can 
run the motor in our car without rest 
for just so long, and it will start be- 
coming sluggish, lose its HP’s and 
demand attention from our “Motor 
Medic.” The same thing holds true 
for the human body . its ability to 
keep going at top speed is good... . 
but limited . . . slow down, give every 
part of the body’s machine a rest, 
and it will keep functioning at peak 
efficiency much longer. 


5. Follow Simple Health Rules. 
Medicine has learned a lot in the 
past twenty years and all for our 
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benefit; but unless we listen and put 
into practice these principles, all of 
this accumulated knowledge does us 
no good whatever. Here’s a sugges- 
tion—our insurance company is vitally 
interested in our living as long as 
possible so they have all sorts of very 
good literature on how to prolong 
one’s life—all we have to do is ask 
our agent for it—and follow the simple 
rules of good health laid down in 
these booklets. 

6. Know the Danger Signs. When 
that clatter-bang starts coming out of 
there’s 


the family car, we know 


trouble in the engine and rush to a 





Light is a great advertiser. 
People gravitate toward light al- 
most as instinctively as animals 
Many retail 


stores are so poorly lighted that 


and insects do. 


they issue no invitation to stop, 
look, and buy. Correct lighting 
stimulates buying, not only by 
attracting attention, but by 
creating harmonious atmosphere. 











garage. When something goes wrong 
with a lot of us we reach for a pill 
and forget all about it until the next 
time. The clatter-bang is the car en- 
gine’s warning of trouble—so is that 
out-of-ordinary clamor in our 
physical make-up—it’s no time for a 
pill; it’s time to have a check with 
the old family doctor and see what 
the warning is about so something can 
be done about it right now! 


own 


The great majority of cancer deaths 
can be avoided, we are told, if it can 
be spotted in first stages. So can 
breakdowns, and a lot of 
other mental and physical ailments. 
We have 


nervous 


a marvelous piece of ma- 
chinery in the human body, and it’s 
loaded with scores of safety valves 
and warning signals if we but listen 
to the warnings when they occur. 


7. “Worry Gets Most Business- 
men.” I've heard expert after expert 
declare, and I’ve seen the havoc busi- 
ness worries have created on many 
friends.of mine in the past.. No matter 
how tough the problem, how large 
and hungry the wolf on one’s door- 
step, or unsurmountable the 
latest tax problem appears . WOITy 
and fret about them will do us no 
good. 

“When I catch myself starting to 
worry about one of my business prob- 
lems,” a friend of mine told me some 


how 


years ago, “I grab my hat and ge 
out of the place as fast as I can, . 
rush home, pack my fishing gear, and 
head for the nearest angling spot. Th, 
problem always waits for me, and 
when I come back I’m in much bette; 
shape to work it out because I didn’ } 
let worry completely overpower my | 





ability to reason out the predicament!” | 
8. “We Can't All Be Henry Kaisers!’ 
Doctors have told me that over-pow. 
ering ambition has shortened many a 
businessman’s life from five to twenty 
years. Trying to do too much always 
results in fatigue—the physical kind 
we readily spot; mental fatigue sel. 
dom shows up until it’s too late. 
Handling the problems of one’s busj- 
ness in these times is enough for any 
man, a friend told me the other day, 
and he’s so right! 


9. Develop an Easy Disposition 
That’s a large order for many of us 
because of the way we are put to- 
gether, but if we can readjust our. 
selves we'll live a lot longer and enjoy 
the years we do live. We know fre- 
quent high-speed spurts on our auto- 
mobile engine are damaging; tempers, 
tantrums and fits of anger do our 
bodily machine no good either. 


10. Play the Health Odds as 
Closely as We Play the Poker Odds 
Not many of us would pay $100 ina 
poker game to draw two cards to an | 
inside straight, but we'll take on the 
same impossible odds with our health 
sometimes. Working late three nights 
in a row is such a procedure 
taking on more than we are able to 
handle in the business and _ profes 
sional world is another. 


Success in the business world some- 
times gives one a Superman complex 
with the idea that we're able to take 
on more things health-wise than the 
average individual. 
average businessman is concerned he 
is actually less of a Superman than 
his salaried compatriot in the world 
of business. His work gives him less 
over-all exercise of his body, confines 
him indoors in most cases, requires 
greater 


Insofar as the 


nervous tensions, and in a 
score of ways is more demanding on 


his physical well-being. 

Yes, “vou can’t live forever,” but 
we can live much longer and enjoy 
it more fully, if we give the same 
attention to our personal “machine” 
as we do to those we use in the opera- 
tion of our dairy products manufac- 
turing plants. 
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Watch how the Friden 





fully-automatic Caleulator— 





The Thinking Machine- 











speeds and simplifies - MILK CHECK 






ILK PLANT MEN around the country find the 

Friden Calculator “thinks out” answers to fig- 
ure problems almost instantly—not only milk check 
register calculations, but also farmers’ payrolls, 
drivers’ load sheets, cost proration, discounts, pay- 
roll calculations, ete. 

This is one of the most profitable pieces of equip- 
ment a milk plant can have. And the cost of a 
Friden Calculator is quickly paid by time-savings! 

No special operator training is needed to work 
your figure problems on a Friden. Phone or write 
the Friden Man near you for a demonstration. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCU- 
LATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 


May, 1952 


REGISTER 
CALCULATIONS 






AMOUNT 
OF CHECK 





In one continuous operation, the Friden‘ multi- 
plies milk pounds X butterfat test, obtaining butterfat 
pounds... multiplies butterfat pounds X price, obtaining 
gross amount... subtracts deductions from gross amount, 
obtains net amount...accumulates totals of both butterfat 
pounds and individual check amounts. 


Automatically 
* it takes work 
out of figure-work 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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LABOR SAVING THROUGH 





THE USE OF PYREX GLASS PIPING 





During the past 


Cxclusive 
falie 


three years research 
has been carried out 
at Cornell University 
and at several other 
locations throughout 
the country to de- 
termine the feasibil- 
ity of the in-place cleaning of Pyrex 
glass piping, used for the transporta- 
tion of fluid milk and other fluid dairy 
products. 


When it seemed fairly well estab- 
lished that this could be satisfactorily 
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sanitizing of glass pipe involves new 
and in many ways different techniques 


By F. F. FLEISCHMAN, JR., and R. F. HOLLAND 


Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University 


Cleaning and sanitizing glass pipe requires new and dif- 
ferent techniques. How the labor requirements of these new 
techniques compared with requirements of conventional stainless 
steel pipe was the subject of study by research men at Cornell 
University. 


The study involved a total of 19 plants. Of these plants 15 
had glass pipe, 4 had stainless steel. Lines of varying length 
and diameter were studied. The normal cleaning procedure was 
followed in every case. 


A substantial amount of labor was saved when permanent 
glass lines were over 100 feet in length. When the glass lines 
were less than 50 feet, except when cleaned in conjunction with 
short-time high-temperature pasteurizers, the amount of labor 
saved tended to decrease. 


research workers 


Cornell 
turned their attention to determining 


done, the in mind, this latter study was devoted 


to comparisons obtained by the ap- 


the labor saving that could be realized plication of method time - measure 


through the installation of permanent ment techniques to the labor tim 
pipe lines. Because the cleaning and necessary to satisfactorily clean and 
sanitize both types of sanitary pipe 
Time-study techniques were used by 


from those usually applied to ordi- ; 
7, Shiffermiller® in a recently reported 


nary stainless steel sanitary piping, 


it is conceivable that these lines might eusenmece 


require labor time equal to or in’ ex- 
1 lee : *Shiffermiller, Wm. E., “A Time and Motion 


cess of the time expended on the Analysis of Cleaning Operations in Milk 
dismantling and reassembling of steel Plants.” Master's Thesis, Dept. of Agricuh 
; tural Engineering, Michigan State College, 


pipe lines. With this consideration East Lansing, Michigan. 1950. 
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NO OTHER DAIRY CLEANSER can match NYTRON’S 


lants 15 ADVANTAGES NYTRON 
exclusive combination of properties 


. length 
Selig, GIVES YOU 


NYTRON completely removes animal fats, 
oils, greases. 


—<—-, 


NYTRON is the wetting agent-detergent that is 
particularly effective for dairy soils. It gives you more 
performance, more versatility and more economy. 


2 NYTRON cleans by a combination of wet- 
ting, penetration and emulsification—an ac- 


tion different from alkali cleansers. 





‘manent 
: NYTRON washes and rinses thoroughly in wT "Cc » . 2 . , H 
ss lines nr pelle ncotee cede NYTRONewashes and rinses in hot or cold water, in soft 
on with | = ts or cloudiness. or hard water—without leaving a residue. It’s more 
of labor | 4 »vtRon leaves no film or residue to harbor economical . . . only small quantities are needed to give 
bacteria and reduce the quality of your product. ‘2 - 
excellent results. And NYTRON is safe too; extremely 
5 nyTron works equally well in extremely hard : F ‘ a 
water and in soft water. mild and non-toxic—will not affect normal skin! 
6 xytRoN forms no slippery, soapy film. This 





eliminates the danger of slipping and falling in 


epee Ree ; SAMPLES OF NYTRON—plus detailed information 4 
cleaning inside of tanks and tile floors. 


and technical data on its uses in the dairy in- 


dustry—are available on request. MAIL COUPON coolv4, 


NOW FOR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE, Ss 


7 xyTRON is instantly soluble in either hot or cold 
water. 


























s devoted § NyTRon contains no soap or alkali and is harm- 
; less to glass, paint, tinned and other metal surfaces. PRODUCT 
y the ap- 
are = Pe ee ee ee ee ee eT ee 
ibor time SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
‘lean and ADD NYTRON TO | 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. | 
tary pipe CAUSTIC, SILICATES I want to know more about NnyTRON, the entirely new type (patented) wetting | 
» used by AND PHOSPHATES | agent -detergent, and its uses in the dairy industry. Please send me. free samples plus 
wed detailed non-technical information and specific technical data. | 
reportec - — 
rep The addition of NYTRON will im- | — 
prove the efficiency of these prod- l 
ucts or combinations of these prod- | Title $$ —_————— 
and Motion ucts. Added to caustic solutions in Cc 
é : ee wes om pany—__ ili a 
ns_in Milk bottle washers, it aids rinsing and I ’ 
of Agricul- improves the appearance of bottles. Address | 
tte College, | ; 
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A long glass pipe installation carries the milk from the receiving 
room to the processing room at Pine State Creamery in Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


study of dairy plant cleaning opera- 


tions. His results clearly indicated 


that the cleaning of stainless steel 
sanitary pipe fittings consumed the 
largest amount of cleaning time of 
any of the equipment normally used 
in a dairy plant. Sanitary pipe and 
fittings absorbed from 35 to 43 per 
cent of the total cleaning time and 
the disassembling, carrying to and 
from the wash sink, and reassembling 
of the pipe and fittings utilized from 
60 to 80 per cent of the actual pipe- 
cleaning operation. 

It can be readily understood that 
the best comparison which could be 
made in labor requirement for clean- 
ing and sanitizing glass and _ steel 
would be obtained by studying the 
time necessary to clean first a steel 
line and then a glass line used to 
replace the steel. However, since only 
a few plants were making the transi- 
tion from steel to glass while this 
study was being conducted, only four 
comparative time studies of this sort 
were made. 

So that a more complete picture of 
the labor requirements for cleaning 
glass pipe could be obtained, time 


studies were made in 11 other plants 
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having glass installations. This gave 
a total of 15 plant studies of glass 
lines and four time studies of stainless 
steel lines conducted in 11 different 
commercial milk plants. Lines of vary- 
ing lengths and diameters were in- 
cluded as well as some handling sev- 
eral fluid dairy prgducts. The number 
of time studies on each varied from 
one to three. In no case was an at- 
tempt made to change the normal 
cleaning procedures followed by the 
the plant employees. 


The purposes and methods of the 
study were carefully explained to both 
the plant foreman and the employee 
doing the particular job. The em- 
ployee was cautioned to work at his 
normal pace and to follow his normal 
working pattern. The cleaning opera- 
tions were broken into steps which 
could be conveniently timed. For the 
study of stainless steel sanitary pipe 
these elements were: disassembly time 
(including walking to and from the 
wash tank), wash and rinse time, reas- 
sembly time (including walking to and 
from the wash tank), sanitization time. 
and miscellaneous time which was 
necessary for the completion of the 


operation. 





The return hook-up at Pine State Creamery is shown in this 
photograph. Full line at right stands in sharp contrast to empty 


line at left. 





For the glass line study, these steps 
were timed: rinse time—the time to 
Hush milk remnants from the line; 
wash time; rinse time—to flush wash- 
ing solution from the line; sanitization 
time; and miscellaneous time neces- 


sary to complete the operation. 


Two sets of data were obtained in 
the study of the cleaning of stainless 
steel pipe. The first set of data was 
the productive time required for the 
disassembling, washing, reassembling, 
and sanitizing of this tubing. This 
included only the actual labor time 
required to complete the cleaning op- 
eration. The second set of data cov- 
ered the total elapsed time from the 
beginning to the end of the operation, 
and included the time spent in idle- 
the employee. This latter 
figure would be relevant only where 
and as the employee was inadequately 


ness by 


supervised. 

In the glass pipe study three sets 
of data were obtained. The first was 
the productive labor time required 
for the cleaning operation, and in- 
cluded all the labor time necessar\ 
to complete the cleaning and sanitiz- 
ing work. It does not include the 
time spent doing other jobs not di- 
rectly connected with the line clean- 
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You can SLE the difference ta 3 
GAU/L/VV AlOMmogelizer 


add, —*= 
* = 





This Economy Drive 


Cuts Operating Costs! 


TAKE A LONG CALCULATING 
LOOK at the more efficient drive con- 
struction on the new Gaulin Model E 
Homogenizer. It actually runs % to 4% 
slower than other makes. It’s another 
reason why Gaulins wear longer... 
require less maintenance... cost less 
to run. 


Examine the one-piece eccentric shaft. 
Once balanced, these cams can’t shift 
and wear unevenly. 


Note Gaulin’s single all-steel herring- 


MANTON-GAULIN Monufacturing Company, Inc. 


49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASSACHUSETTS 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Homogenizers, Triplex Stainless-Steel High Pressure Pumps, 
and Colloid Mills 


May, 1952 


. elimi- 


bone gear is aligned for life. 
_. provides 


nates shock and end-thrust . 
quiet smooth operation. 


And check the extra weight in all 
these parts. They’re % heavier. Built to 
give unfailing service no matter what 
demands are made upon them. 


Yes, you're set for more and better 
service when you install a Gaulin Model E 
Homogenizer. Compare them and prove 
it for yourself. See your local Gaulin 
Jobber. Or write for Bulletin 831. 








ok th 
gus 


More complete homogen- 
ization 


Accurate viscosity control 


Easier cleaning 

Sanitary construction 
Efficient slow-speed drive 
Forced-feed lubrication 
Little or no maintenance 


Low cost, dependable 
operation 
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Use of glass pipe on the receiving platform is shown here. Note 
the protective wire around the pipe as a guard against possible 


damage. 


ing, nor does it include the time the 


laborer was idle. In-place cleaning 
has the advantage in that during the 
period the cleaning solution is being 
pumped through the pipe, employees 
may be engaged in other work. The 
productive time figures obtained in 
this study, however, does include all 
the time required by the worker going 
to and from other jobs since this is 
necessary to the cleaning of the pipe. 


The second set of data gave the 
total length of time that the cleaning 
pump was in operation and was used 
to ascertain that the lines had been 
adequately cleaned, since cleaning is 
greatly affected by the length of time 
that the solution is circulated through 
the pipe. 


The third set of data showed the 
total time necessary to carry the 
cleaning operation through from be- 
ginning to end. These figures would 
be relevant if the workmen did noth- 
ing while the various solutions were 
being pumped through the pipe. In 
all plants studied the cleaning of the 
lines was a secondary operation, and 
the workmen were always doing other 
jobs while the solutions were being 
circulated. Thus these figures would 
be significant only in plants where 


supervision was inadequate. 
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Long lengths of pipe bring about the greatest saving in cleaning 
labor. Fifty feet of permanent line were found to be a minimum. 





The lengths of lines studied varied 
between 42 and 1,277 feet. On the 
average, the total productive time and 
the productive time per 100 feet of 
pipe was reduced by approximately 
one-half when permanent lines re- 
placed the conventional take-down 
lines. As might be expected, as the 
length of pipe to be replaced by glass 
was reduced, the time saved over 
that required by the original steel was 
reduced. The results indicated that 
no saving of labor time is obtained 
when steel lines of less than 40 to 50 
feet are replaced with glass. An ex- 
ception to this condition is when the 
glass can be cleaned in conjunction 
with a high-temperature short-time 
pasteurizer. 


As the line lengths were increased 
above 100 feet, the labor time saved 
was considerably greater than 50 per 
cent. Lines 200 feet in length re- 
quired about one-third the labor time 
of take-down lines, about ‘one-fourth 
the time where the lines were 500 feet 
in length, and about one-fifth the 
time when the lines were about equal 


in length. 


When permanent milk lines can be 
cleaned in conjunction with a high- 
temperature short-time pasteurizer, 


even greater labor time may be saved. 














The usual acid-alkali treatment given 
the high-temperature machine does an 
excellent cleaning job on the glass 
lines. Where this system of cleaning 
is employed, the only labor required 
above that of cleaning the pasteurize: 
is that time necessary to connect the 
glass lines into the circuit and the 
disconnecting them after the cleaning 
and sanitizing is completed. Recom- 
mended line-cleaning procedures were 
given in the January 1951 issue of 
the American Milk Review, and a 
limited number of reprints of this 
article are available from the authors. 


Conclusions 

The productive labor requirement 
for the cleaning and _ sanitizing of 
permanent glass lines which have re- 
placed conventional steel lines of ovet 
100 feet in length was always 50 
per cent or less of the labor require 
ment of the replaced steel pipe. 


No labor is saved by the replace- 
ment of conventional stainless steel 
lines with glass lines if these are less 
than 50 feet in length except that 
permanent lines regardless of length, 
when cleaned in conjunction with the 
high-temperature short-time pasteu- 
rizer, reduce the total labor time over 
that required if these two pieces of 
equipment are cleaned separately. 
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with “Stream-Flo” Agitation 
in PFAUDLER 
Stainless Steel Storage Tanks 


The Pfaudler “Stream-Flo” agitator—specially de- 
signed to help you maintain uniformly high product 
quality —is standard equipment on all Pfaudler stain- 
less steel dairy storage tanks. 

To prevent churning, it provides straight currents. 
Instead of creating violent splashing, it produces 
smooth, straight-away currents from front-to-back-to- 
front. As a result, butterfat is evenly distributed. 

The agitator and shaft are of stainless steel. A one- 
piece nylon rotary seal bushing eliminates the possi- 
bility of milk contamination from metal-to-metal 
contact. And there are no gaskets, springs or step bear- 
ings in the milk area. 

Power is supplied by a sanitary V-belt drive. If 
handling partial batches requires slower agitation, or 
if it is necessary to convert for handling a different 
product, the agitator speed can be readily adjusted by 
simply changing a pulley. A totally enclosed, standard 
commercial motor is used. 

Pfaudler stainless steel insulated dairy storage tanks 
are available with or without refrigeration equipment. 
Capacities range from 600 to 8,000 gallons. 


Ask your Pfaudler Dairy Distributor, or write direct to 
Pfaudler for a copy of our new storage tank catalog. 


Pfaudler 


Churning 























THE TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
MOTORS used on Pfaudier 
Stainless Steel tanks are 

cially available. No 
complicated gearing ar- 
rangements are required. 





THE AGITATOR can be 
easily reached and re- 
moved from outside the 
tank by reaching through 
the manhole door. 


FOR EXTRA SANITARY 
PROTECTION, one piece 
nylon bushing eliminates 
metal-to-meta! contact. 
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STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, 





AND WALL-COOLED TANKS AND FILLERS 




















When is the Best Time to 
Replace Fixed Assets ? 








PROBLEM to which too little 
A attention has been given of late 

is that of determining just 
when fixed assets should be replaced. 
Disregarding fixed 
asset’s normal life is determined em- 
pirically by the use to which it is put 
and the upkeep 
which is expended upon it. The time 
will inevitably come, then, when the 


obsolescence, a 


maintenance and 


operating economies which will ac- 
crue by replacement will outweigh 
the cost of replacement, and the unit 
will be replaced by a new one. The 
timing of the change is important. 
Obviously, we don’t purchase a new 
piece of equipment because we're fas- 
cinated by the sheen and newness of 
it, at least I hope we don’t. Every 
dollar — and more — expended for an 
recovered through 
profits. If our judgment is faulty, we 
pay, but good. 


asset must be 


Over its normal useful life an asset 
will build up an operating inferiority. 
That is, to produce its required out- 
put will cost more and more in labor, 
When 
the asset is replaced, at that given 
moment presumably, an operating ad- 
vantage will accrue to the new unit, 
but itself will immediately start to 
build up an 


repairs, etc. as time passes. 


operating inferiority. 
Assume a new unit to have, thus, an 
operating advantage of $2,000 per 
year. It costs $10,000. It looks as 
though it will pay for itself in five 
years. But the $2,000 per year operat- 


ing advantage will progressively dis- 
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appear as the new unit remains in 
service. A large portion of the remain- 
ing advantage will disappear as in- 
come taxes. And the $10,000 invested 
will cost something—at least interest, 
actual or imputed, and possibly a de- 
ficiency elsewhere if it could have 
been better invested in, for example, 
new business or even advertising. If 
the old unit has been in use for ten 
years, say, the operating inferiority 
of $2,000 has been buildt up at an 
average rate of $200 per year. It is 
only reasonable to assume that the 
new unit’s operating inferiority will 
build up at the same rate. It follows 
that the new unit’s operating advan- 
tage will progressively diminish, year 
by year—$1,800, $1,600, $1,400, etc. 
Reduce this diminishing return by the 
which — will 
range from a low of 22.2% (for indiv- 
iduals) to a high of 92%, and from a 
low of 30% to a high of 52% for 
corporations, not 


income taxes thereon, 


counting excess 
profits taxes. Reduce it further by the 
cost of purchasing the new unit at 
current money rates, and the result 
will be a far cry from the apparent 
five-year amortization that first seemed 
likely. Projecting, we could find that 
the apparent savings in investing in 
new equipment at a given time might 
disappear altogether, or reach a mini- 
mum that would indicate a better use 
for the expenditure. 
These factors are things that must be 
tested before a unit is replaced, for in- 


contemplated 


judicious or haphazard replacements 
could lead to insolvency. 





What follows now is not germane 


to the above dscussion, but I heard 
it the other day, thought it was pretty 
good, and want to pass it on. Some 
of you may have heard of Zeno’s 
dilemma, the one about it being im- 
possible to arrive at any given destina- 
tion. Here’s a better one, and it’s 
right down everyone's alley: A man 
bought a ten dollar hat, paying for 
it with a check. The hat cost the 
seller five dollars, therefore he made 
a five dollar profit. The seller, in 
turn, bought a ten dollar pair of shoes 
and paid for them with the self-same 
check. The shoes cost the shoe dealer 
five dollars, so he made five on the 
sale. The shoe dealer buys ten dollars 
worth of groceries, using the same 
check. The grocer made his five too. 
The check went through ten trades- 
men. The last in the line, the milkman, 
deposited the check, and it bounced. 
He called up the other nine, reminded 
them they had each made five dollars 
on the deal, and suggested they each 
kick in one dollar to make the check 
good. Each one did. The result: 
each tradesman made five dollars, less 
the one dollar kickback as his share 
of the bad check. Each one therefore 
made four dollars, and the fellow who 
wrote the check for the original ten 
dollar hat got the hat for nothing. 
The dilemma: ten dealers each made 
four dollars, the bad check passer got 
a ten dollar hat, all of which adds up 
to fifty dollars, and nobody is out 
anything. Where did it all come from? 


I didn’t pose this just to be funny. 
The described situation actually hap- 
pens, day in and day out, pyramided 
millions of times. Think about it a bit. 
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One hundred and 
A MES nine years ago next 
October 22, Stephen 
Moulton Babcock 
was born in Bridge- 
water, New York. A 
brilliant 


mind coupled with 


fedtane 


inquisitive 


a healthy doubt about almost every- 
thing stamped Dr. Stephen Moulton 
Babcock as one of the great pioneers 
Aristotle, 

Dalton, 


Pasteur, Mendel, Einstein, and a host 


of research. Along with 


Harvey, Newton, Lavoisier, 


of others, he was an adventurer in 
the unknown. To him research was 
an intellectual passion, rather than an 
institutional ritual. Creative thinking 
was more important than elaborate 
equipment. 

Dr. Babcock was graduated from 
Tufts College in 1866. 
technical 


He entered a 
institute after graduation, 
hoping to become an engineer, but 
was forced to return to the farm by 
circumstances beyond his control. This 
temporary setback did not deaden the 
impulse to learn more about science. 
It was not long before a new oppor- 
tunity presented itself. He went to 
work, on a part-time basis, in the 
Prot. G. C. 


Universitv. In 


technical laboratory of 
Caldwell at Cormell 
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Stephen M. Babcock 
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The Story of a Pioneer 


By HENRY T. SCOTT 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


his off hours he operated a small farm 
nearby. Contact with this outstanding 
teacher inspired Dr. Babcock to con- 
tinue in his chosen field. Soon he 
decided to go to Germany, where 
most of the American post graduate 
studied at that 
Germany at 


students time. In 
the laboratory of the 
renowned Woehler of the University 
of Gottingen, he found a congenial 
atmosphere and completed the re- 


quirements for his doctorate in 1879. 


Upon his return from Europe he 
was appointed instructor in chemistry 
at Cornell University, but soon after 
was called as a chemist to the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station 
In 1888 he came to Wis- 
Forty-three years of his life 
at the University. 


at Geneva. 
consin. 
were spent They 
were years of study, of inquiry, of 
research. They were years spent in 
the laboratory rather than on the pub- 
lic platform. He was not a fluent 
speaker and avoided making speeches 
when it was possible to do so. When 
he did speak, however, there was 


meat in what he said. 


In the Laboratory 


Babcock’s pioneer spirit would let 
him spend little time in poring over 


the writings of others in order to 
classify existing knowledge. Of state- 
made in books, he would 
“This is probably good 
evidence that it has been borrowed 


ments 


often say, 


Far too 
frequently, he feared, books masquer- 


from some other source.” 


ade in borrowed plumage. He knew 
that nature will not lie, but was never 
quite sure that man might not have 
erred in making the record. It was 
in the laboratory not the 
that Babcock sought the truth. 


library 


Babcock was an improviser. He 
whittled out much of his own equip- 
ment rather than have it built by a 
mechanic in a machine shop. He 
assistants naturally 
limited the speed at which desired 


spurned which 
results could be accomplished. But, 
although spurning assistants in the 
laboratory, he was a constant inspira- 
tion to them in their work. 


Dr. Babcock refused to adopt the 
then prevalent notion that a com- 
pletely balanced ration could be con- 
structed on the basis of chemical an- 
alyses. This position later led, at 
Wisconsin, to epoch-making discov- 
eries in the field of vitamin research 
and the role of mineral elements im 
the nutrition of animals and man. It 
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was proved that there was something 
other than calories and chemical ele- 
ments necessary for a complete diet. 


He next wondered what would hap- 
pen if he fed animals a chemically 
balanced ration made wholly from a 
single kind of plant. It was not until 
some years after he had been at Wis- 
consin that sixteen young heifer calves 
reared from birth on a single ration 
diet were placed at his disposal. Lots 
of four were fed wholly from single 
grain rations composed of oats, wheat, 
and and on a 


corn, mixture of all 


three. 


At an early age physiological differ- 


ences began to show among these 
animals. The different groups reached 
maturity at widely varying periods. 
Even in the first year, the animals on 
the 


normal than those on the “single plant 


mixed ration were much more 


ration.” Fortunately the experiment 
did not stop in a year, but carried 
forward long enough to reveal what 
might happen when the single ration 
cows went through the strain of re- 
production. The longer the experi- 
ments ran the more pronounced were 
the differences. The cows fed solely 
on wheat nutrients produced weak 
undersized calves and maintained a 
low milk production. Those on corn 
ration produced large vigorous calves 
and a high milk flow. The oat-fed 
group stood between the corn and the 
wheat When animals that had 


matured on an exclusive corn 


lots. 
ration 
were switched to wheat, death soon 
followed. But when a “wheat” cow 
was given corn a marked improve- 
ment occurred. Some unknown factor 
was at work producing what Paul de 
Kruif calls the “hidden hunger.” No 
fruitful 
undertaken, no 


more researches have been 
richer returns have 
ever been made to the science of ani- 
mal and human nutrition, than these 
“single ration” trials. Out of long vears 
of experiment the doubting Babcock 


started a train of new ideas. 


Although it is of no greater signi- 
ficance than some of his other work, 
the accomplishment for which Dr. 
Babcock is best known is his famous 
test for measuring accurately the in- 
milk. The problem 


of developing a quick and easily ap- 


trinsic value of 


plied method of measuring butterfat 
that 
time. Payment for milk on the basis 
of its fat 


content was an urgent one at 


content rather than _ its 
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FLIES GOT TROUBLES, TOO 

A possible solution to the bat- 
tle of scientist versus housefly 
at the Uni- 
versity of California College of 
Agriculture. 


is now underway 


The housefly, for all its clev- 
erness, has not as yet been able 
to figure out a way of building 
up serious resistance to pyre- 
thrum. True, pyrethrum is not 
the most efficient of insecticides, 
but when it hits the flies, it 
seems to work. Moreover, pyre- 
thrum is practically harmless to 
man and higher animals, a rare 
thing among insecticides. 

This lack of 


ance to pyrethrum is under in- 


seeming resist- 


tensive investigation by F. P. 
W. Winteringham, visiting Eng- 
lish scientist. Radioactive syn- 
thetic pyrethrum is being pre- 
pared in the laboratory to trace 
its killing action in the house- 
flies. When 


learn how 


the entomologists 
this material works, 
they hope that by copying the 
killing 


powerful new 


action of pyrethrum, 


insecticides can 


be made to which houseflies 
can’t build up resistance as they 
have to other promising chemi- 


cals in the past. 











weight, was necessary in order to ob- 
viate the possibility of fraud through 
With a simple accurate 
method of measurement such as the 


watering. 


Babcock test, dairying was made an 
exact science. Factory operations were 
put and economical 
the 


stone upon which modern dairy edu- 


upon a sound 


basis. It was really foundation 
cation has been built. 


Babcock’s milk fat test and 
tion 


nutri- 


studies were true milestones. 
However, he was not content to rest 
there, but pursued many more pains 
1883 Bab- 


cock developed the viscosimeter to de 


taking investigations. In 


termine the viscosity of oils and othe 
fluids as to the presence of adulter 
ants. He developed the Gravimetric 
methods of analyzing milk and found 
out how to separate casein mechan- 
ically from milk. He discovered gal 
actase, a proteid dissolving enzyme 
in milk. With Dr. H. L. Russell, cold 
curing of cheese was perfected in 
1897. Also, with the latter, he de- 
veloped the Wisconsin curd test for 
use in cheese making to detect the 


presence of undesirable types of bage. 
teria. Dr. Russell the 
causes operative in the production of 
silage were announced in 1899. From 
1906-1912 Dr. Babcock worked op 


metabolic water. This is generally te 


Again with 


garded as the most important stricth 
scientific work done by him. It was 
found that the process of metabolism 
of such animal forms as clothes and 
carpet moths, weevils infesting dried 
grain and seeds, insects affecting 
in the for- 
mation of “metabolic” water, which 
Most liv- 


“imbibed” 


honey comb, etc., result 
bathes the animal tissues. 


ing forms require water 


for their life processes. 

At the time of his death Dr. Bab- 
cock was involved, at the age of 88. 
in studies relating to the constitution 


of matter, as well as perpetual motion. 


Babcock was an intensely human 
person with an unusually wide field 
of interests. During the ball season. 
either football, baseball or basketball. 
he was always to be found in the 
grandstand with his bag of peanuts 
or popcorn, seated with some of his 
old knew the batting 


average of every man in both Amer- 


cronies. He 


ican and National Leagues. His great 
Christy Mathewson 


He invariably was 


est idols were 
Babe Ruth. 


clad in an old gray sweater and cap 


and 


that had served him well fo 


years 
Even during the severest winter 
weather he shunned an overcoat and 
rubbers, insisting that they made 


“softies.” He refused to install a tele- 
phone in his home on Lake Street, 
but did adopt the automobile when 
seventy and blind in 


he was past 


one eye. 


His relations with his fellow work 
ers were always most cordial. No one 
ever heard him make a disparaging 
Babcock was 
The Bab- 


cock hollyhock garden is well known 


remark about anyone. 
a great lover of flowers. 
to students on the Wisconsin campus 
Seed was distributed to many thou- 
sands of boys and girls, members of 
the 4-H Club, and others; thus Bab- 
cock’s memory is kept alive through 
the perpetuation of his hollyhocks. 
Honors bestowed upon this grand old 
man in the form of medals, honorary 
were legion. 


and _ citations 


Babcock was a true trail blazer. There 


degrees 
was a toughness to the fiber of his 
mind, vet his greatness was casual. 


Being dead, vet he speaks. 
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NOW IS THE TIME? 


Across the nation, dairy farmers, with the full 
cooperation of their dairy plants, join together to 
do what no one state, plant or individual can do 
alone—building year ’round advertising and mer- 
chandising through the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. The 60-day set-aside for ADA—made once 
a year—builds this year ’round program for the 
benefit of the industry and its products. Now is 
the time to make this set-aside. Do for your 
products . . . do for dairying . . . make the 60- 


day set-aside for your patrons now! 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER’”’ 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HE NEW REGULATIONS of 
the Wage and Salary Stabilization 
Boards governing the approvable 


types of pension, profit-sharing, health 
and welfare plans, are charting a new 
course for hundreds of dairies. 

The trend is so clearly indicated 
that very few dairies can expect to 
retain satisfied employees in the 
months ahead without having some 
kind of policy by which employees 
will feel they get something more than 
wages or salaries as their share in con- 
tinued service to their employer. 

These so-called “fringe benefits” 
have become a part of the payroll 
cost in enough plants, and in enough 
competing lines of business, to be al- 
most as much a part of operating a 
milk business as payroll taxes. Un- 
fortunately they soon become  ac- 
cepted by the employee as a part of 
the business not counted in the pay 
check, like vacations. 

Unlike more liberal vacation plans, 
however, pension, profit-sharing, 
health and welfare plans are not 
counted by the wage and _ salary 
boards as part of the allowable in 
creases under stabilization regulations. 
They can be granted in addition to the 
10% “catch-up” or the “cost of living” 
increases. 

If such plans were installed during 
1951 as a part of one of the three per- 
missible types of payroll increases, 
they can now be excluded, accord- 
ing to latest WSB and SSB regula- 


tions. In other words, these agencies 
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now say you are permitted to add the 
cost of any one or all of these four 
“fringe” types of employee benefits 
to the direct wage increases that now 
can total nearly 15% over the Janu- 
ary, 1950, base payroll period. 
Recent surveys in the milk indus- 
try reveal that nearly three-fourths of 
the employees in the business now get 
some form of sickness, accident, group 
With this issue the editors of 
the American Milk Review are 
proud to present another fine 
Employee Rela- 
tions, written by Paul Potter, 


new feature. 


nationally known authority on 
labor problems in the dairy in- 
dustry, will appear each month. 


Mr. Potter is the founder and 
head of Paul Potter and Asso- 
ciates, an organization that spe- 
cializes in labor-management 
problems in the dairy industry. 
Mr. Potter has served as agri- 
cultural editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, publicity director of 
the National Dairy Council, and 
ten years as executive secretary 
of Chicago’s Associated Milk 
Dealers, Inc. During the recent 
war he was an Industry Mem- 
ber of the National War Labor 
Board. 


Questions should be addressed 
to Mr. Potter, care of the Amer- 
ican Milk Review, 92 Warren |} 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


A Monthly Feature 


Employee Relations 


By PAUL POTTER 


insurance or hospitalization benefits, 
or participate in some type of pension, 
profit-sharing or severance plan whose 
benefits accrue with length of service 
with the company or within a group 
of companies in a local area who have 
an identical plan. 


There are opposite views among 
milk dealers toward the policy of 
adopting one or more of these “wel- 
fare” plans, whose increased cost is 
so apparent. One view is that it is 
smart to install a sound plan with at 
least some of the benefits accruing 
to the family of the employees, be- 
fore there is any strong demand 
created by the employees through 
group bargaining. The other is that 
this increased cost of doing business 
should be delayed until the demands 
of employees cannot be postponed, 
and then bargain it out in a manner 
that will cause the increased costs to 
be counted in retail price adjustments 
in the local market. 

It is more expensive and more dif- 
ficult for small businesses to install 
pension plans and some forms of other 
welfare plans. It is less difficult, on 
the other hand, for the smaller em- 
ployer to arrange for the employees 
to share the cost of such benefits. It 
is also easier for a small concern to 
set up a profit-sharing or bonus plan 
for his employees. 

In order to assist smaller milk deal- 
ers to provide group insurance and 
other types of insured benefits on a 


low cost basis, several state dairy as- 
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How close does your filler come to these average CEMAC speeds? 


CREAM LINE MILK ....... 
HOMOGENIZED MILK...... 
CHOCOLATE MILK ....... 


20% CREAM 


May, 1952 
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135 BPM 
130 BPM 
125 BPM 
120 BPM 
















LONG LIFE 
is what I’m after 


No matter what you look for in a milk filler . . . speed. . . 
durability . . . efficiency .. . economy . . . you'll find Cemac 
offers you more for your money. Cemac’s superiority has been 
demonstrated in positive fashion . . . by actual performance 
figures in a large number of dairies. Your Crown Representative 
can show you such performance records. Ask him to do so and 
you'll quickly see why dairy owners everywhere say—there’s 
not a filler on the market that can match Cemac. And remem- 
ber, Cemac in combination with the Dacro P-38 Milk Cap gives 
you the finest operation of all. Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Machine Sales Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





VACUUM MILK FILLER 
The Greatest Performer of them all 


Built in Three Sizes CEMAC 10 
CEMAC 14 
CEMAC 28 





NOTE, These are rated capac- 
ities for Cemac 28... but 
they ore exceeded in dairies 
from coast to coast, throughout 
the daily run. 
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Mr. Strickland, president of Smith-Lee, 








shown presenting 


service pins to company employees. Left to right: M. C. Strick- 
land, Mrs. Earl, and Frank Pitcock. 


96 EMPLOYEES HONORED BY SMITH-LEE 


At a company dinner held by the Smith-Le« 
Co., Inc., on March 15, 96 employees received pins 
in recognition of their length of service. Scene of 
the dinner was the Elks Club in Oneida, N. Y. 

Principal speaker for the occasion was E. M 
Johnston of Syracuse, human relations consultant 
who spoke on “Free Enterprise in Action.” 

The employee with the longest service record 
with the company is Mrs. Inez Earl, 33 vears, fol- 
lowed by Frank Pitcock with 32 years. 


a 











sociations have adopted or sponsor 
statewide insurance plans for mem- 
bers. Illinois was one of the first 
states with such a plan. The recently 
adopted Pennsylvania plan for milk 
dealers was described in the March 
American Milk Review 


In local milk markets where the 
dealers bargain collectively on wages 
and working conditions, an area-wide 
pension or health and welfare plan 
can include large and small dealers, 
with proportionate sharing of the sav- 
ing in administration of the benefits. 
The most recent of these was adopted 
by milk and ice cream employers in 
Los Angeles and in 9 Southern Cali 
fornia counties, with benefits to ac 
crue to more than 8,000 dairy em- 
ployees, at a cost to employers of 5c 
effective 
March Ist. The dealers in Rochester. 
N. Y., have negotiated a new contract 


per hour per employee, 


with their local union, which gives 
the employees Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield benefits, effective April Ist. 


Among the regulations adopted by 
the Wage Stabilization Board that 
milk dealers will find worth studving 
when adopting or changing their em 
plovee benefit plans are: 


GWR 19 and WSB Res. 78, permit 


employers to adopt or amend health 
and welfare plans. Criteria are set up 


whereby such plans may be put into 
effect WSB approval 
by sending in a copy and waiting 30 
getting WSB approval 
for plans that depart from the criteria. 


without prior 


days, or for 


GWR 21, as amended, permits pav- 
ments by employers into pension or 
profit-sharing plans under certain con- 
ditions, without prior WSB approval. 
and sets up procedures for getting 
approval of other plans. 


The Salary Stabilization Board (or 
Office of Salary Stabilization) has sim- 
ilar regulations to those of WSB for 
office and 


non-union, salaried em- 


plovees. 


There is a wide variation between 
the welfare plans in effect in milk 
markets over the nation. In the west- 
ern eleven states where the Interna- 
tional Teamsters union’s Western Con- 
ference sets a pace for organization 
of milk employees, a fairly uniform 
health and welfare pattern exists, ex- 
cept for California. Hence the newly 
signed Southern California agreement 
brings the total of employees in the 
IBT who get employer financed wel- 
fare benefits to an estimated 235,000 
dairy workers in the eleven states. 
Most of these are participating in local 
or area market contracts that cost the 
employers from $7.50 to -$8.75 per 
month per employee. An insurance 


company is paid to underwrite and 
pay out the benefits, which exclud 
any form of pension plan, but in- 
clude the employee’s family in ben 
efits. 

East of the Rockies. the plans vary 
from simple group insurance or some- 
thing like Blue Cross, to a combina 
tion of pension and welfare benefits 
The latter combination is effective in 
the Metropolitan New York-New Jer 
sey area, where more than 200 milk 
dealers contribute 12c per straight 
time hour worked, per employee, for 
some 15,000 employees. This plan 
was put into effect in 1950 at 10c 
per hour and the contributions weré 
raised 2c an hour in October, 1951, 
to increase the health and welfare 
portion of the area plan. 


A new marketwide health and wel 
fare fund is being set up by milk deal- 
ers in the Cleveland, Ohio area this 
vear, through an agreement with the 
union that provides a joint committee 
to determine the benefits to be pro- 
vided, effective July Ist, and what 
the employer payments shall be to the 
fund. Cleveland’s milk employees now 
contribute to a severance or retire- 
ment fund, with milk dealers match- 
ing their employees’ payments. The 
plan is operated by a local bank, with 
a joint board of union and emplover 
trustees. 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are Switching to 


HAYNES SNAP-TI'TE NE 


Order through your favorite jobber. 


One a bac, a 
for Sanitary Fittings 
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TESTS PROVE: 


~ How two Milk Plants Reduced 
‘ (lean-up Time by Switching to Glass Pipe 








PLANT NO. 1 


PLANT NO. 2 








former take-down 
type of pipe 


new PYREX brand 
glass pipe 


former take-down 


new PYREX brand 











type of pipe glass pipe 
size of line, in. 1% 1% 2 2 
line length, ft. 64 80 125 125 





productive cleaning time, minutes 


productive cleani 


ng time, minutes 


























rinse 0 2.0 0 1.3 
disassemble 10.3 0 23.0 0 
wash 0 4.5 0 7.5 
wash, rinse 6.1 0 8.1 0 
rinse 0 5.8 0 4.3 
reassemble 14.6 0 34.0 0 
sanitize 1.7 4.0 2.4 4.3 
miscellaneous a — ee 0 6.5 





total productive 
cleaning time .... 








(227 











25.1) (67s 


23.9) 
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The MORE Pyrex brand glass pipe you use 
the MORE you SAVE in cleaning costs! 


The table above is based on com- 
parative studies in two milk plants 
which have replaced their old take- 
down type of pipe with permanent 
PyrEX brand glass pipelines. Note 
the important fact that—while it 
takes about twice as long to clean 
twice as much take-down type of 
pipe—the cleaning time for glass 
pipe remains almost constant. 

As you get into longer lines, the 
cleaning time for both types in- 
creases—but the increase is much 
slower for glass pipe. This is accu- 
rately reflected in Table II at right 
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which gives the ratio of cleaning 
time for both types of pipe at vari- 
ous line lengths. Note that the more 
glass pipe you use, the greater the 
difference in cleaning time. . . and 
the more money you save. 

To get the complete story on how 
you can save with Pyrex brand glass 
pipe, send to Corning Glass Works 
for the reprint entitled, PERMANENT 
PIPELINES CUT CLEANING Costs, 
written by F. F. Fleischman, Jr., and 
R. F. Holland of the Dairy Industry 
Department at Cornell University. 



































LINE RELATIVE CLEANING TIME 
LENGTH, Take-down Glass 

FT. Pipe Pipe 
40 1 ; | 
100 2 1 

200 3 1 

500 4 1 

1000 5 1 











These figures are valid only when glass line is 
connected in one complete circuit for cleaning. 





PYREX BRAND GLASS PIPE 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. 
COMPANY AND 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 








CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 


Visit the new Corning Glass Center @) 
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TRUCK TOPICS 


REVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
is the only method of operating 
trucks in fleets economically. In 
case the expression has escaped you, 
due to with other 
phases of the 
maintenance is a system of periodic 


preoccupation 
business, preventive 
inspections at a stipulated mileage or 
time. 

The point of 
nance is, of course, to make the ad- 


preventive mainte- 
justment or replacement of parts be- 
fore failure occurs. The series of in- 
and_ the schedules 
should be designed to insure satis- 
factory operation of the vehicles with 
a minimum amount of attention so 
that interruption in service is avoided. 


spections time 


At the same time inspections so in- 
frequent as to permit recurring fail- 
ures or.continued maladjustments to 
destroy expensive parts destroy the 
value of the program. 


In order to arrive at the right items 
for inspection at the right time, liberal 
use must be made of experience and 
recorded history. It is impossible to 
adopt blindly a set system and get 
good results. The conditions under 
which any given set of vehicles oper- 
ate, the age of vehicles, and a num- 
ber of other variables, require that 
the PM program be tailored to the 
job at hand. 

Records of the life and failure of 
units and parts are the key to adapt- 
ing the system to the fleet. They 
should be continually to 
compensate for changing conditions 
such as more skill in the maintenance 


reviewed 


shop or improved vehicles. The better 
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By TRACTION 


A Page Devoted to Fleet Operation 


the records the more effective the 
program will be. 

Right now PM systems are under- 
going revision in a large number of 
fleets. 
renewed study. One is that with ris- 


There are two reasons for this 


ing labor costs, it is becoming more 
inspect trucks. This 
while to find out 
whether or not the number of items 


expensive to 
makes it worth 
inspected can be cut down, with con- 
sequent reduced time per inspection. 


This is an appropriate time to con- 
sider this factor, especially in fleets 
where the PM system has been highly 
organized for a long time. There is 
a tendency for all of us to be lazy, and 
it could well be that there has been 
too much blind faith in the inspection 
If the 
trucks are being over-inspected there 
would be no flamboyant signposts to 
indicate it. Road failures would be 
at a minimum and even normal re- 


list and time schedule in use. 


placement for wear would not be ap- 
But a close study might re- 
veal that more labor was going into 


parent. 





Truck Topics is an exclusive 


feature appearing in the Amer- 
ican Milk Review each month. 
It is written by a man who has 
trucking 
y- Questions on truck 
fleet operation, delivery econom- 
ics, and similar subjects should 
be addressed to Traction, Amer- 
ican Milk Review, 92 Warren 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


spent his life in the 
industry. 

















inspection than was necessary. For 
instance, it might be that wheels are 
being pulled three times to look at 
wheel bearings and brake lining for 
every time it is necessary to do any- 
thing about it. Perhaps the time in- 
terval for inspection was set years ago 
when more frequent inspections wer¢ 
required. 

Any number of inspection opera- 
tions lend themselves to this kind of 
analysis. It requires some real work 
because it does not pay to stretch out 
the intervals recklessly and run into 
a lot of road failures. 


On the other hand, the shops that 
have been pretty relaxed about pre- 
ventive maintenance have been look- 
ing it over lately with renewed en- 
Road pretty 
expensive luxuries when they occur 


thusiasm. failures are 
in large numbers. Replacement parts 
and units which do not give normal 
lack of 


have an insidious way of kiting the 


life because of adjustment 


totals on the cost sheet. 


This is not meant to indicate that 
tightening up the PM system is essen- 
tially an effort to prevent the destruc- 
tion of an engine due to lack of water 
or oil. If things like that occur, the 
PM system has broken down entirely 
Rather 
mentioned here is to prevent the ruin 
of a brake drum because the shop 
was tardy in renewing the lining. Or 
it could mean doubling the life of a 
battery by sufficient attention to the 
current regulator. 


or never existed. the review 


Please Turn to Page 71 
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Milk Haulers Aqree- FRUEHAUF 
IS YOUR BEST TRAILER BUY! 









Const ruction eaturec 


Design Features in a Fruehauf keep Tanks SPEED UP DELIVERIES 
light, without sacrificing strength! REQUIRE LESS MAINTENANCE 


om top to bottom sturdy, light weight Fruehauf Milk 
Tank-Trailers are the best engineered units on the road. 


The 18-8 Stainless Steel tank conforms to food law require- 
ments. Two-inch corkboard insulation assures safe load- 
carrying temperatures. 

A Z-frame chassis of pressed steel is lightweight yet sturdy, 


with additional strength designed into all cross-members. 
It is continuously mounted to tank to become an integral Fruchaut’s exclusive ” 





“ si | 
Multi-Rate”’ Single Axle 


load carrying part of the Unit. food na on Provides proper springing from no 
ide’ ‘oad — offers “” . 
e ° ° ee P ide,” s an ea 
Fruehaufs are available with single-axle ““Multi-Rate” Sus- “MulticReee's, tank while loaded or — 
. . ’ cept * » 
pensions for loads up to 3000 gallons—or with Fruehauf’s trouble-free. Saves on gos a on tires, is 


exclusive Gravity-Tandem Suspension for gallonage to 4200. 


Special options include items such as side discharge valves, 
grab rails and Stainless Steel dust covers. 


A complete and comprehensive guide-book on 
Fruehauf Tank-Trailers for every liquid haul- 
ing need is available upon request. It illustrates, 
describes and gives specifications for the milk 
tank as well as a host of other units. Your free 
copy is waiting. Write, Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, Dept. M, Detroit 32, Michigan. 











Fruehauf Vertical Ss 

, ’pports roll 

poor — A special speed aner — 
‘ asier on the i 

braced, the ‘Supports are choos ta pau 

Prevent Trailer against “nose-diving.” em, 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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Participation in a 
grand California 
Spectacte has been a 
Sound Advertising 
Investment for the 
Balian Ice Cream Co. 





. ‘ 
The Qinm has had —_ “Fisherman’s Dream” was the title of the Balian Ice Cream 


Company’s prize-winning entry in the 1952 Tournament of Roses. 


Seven Winners in the Famed 
Tournament of Roses 


By JACK BEDFORD 


For the seventh With seven prize-winning floats in 
consecutive year the —a_ parade that has some of the tough- 


. Franilla Ice Cream est parade competition in the country 
Cuclusive E ; 


float, entered by the it is only natural that some ideas 
fratine Balian Ice Cream would be developed for creating 


Company, was a good parade entries. Here are some 

e prize winner in the — suggestions that Franilla floats use 

1952 Tournament of to attract attention, leave a good im 

Roses Parade on New Year's Day .. . pression with the crowd, be remem 

more than 21,000,000 people have bered, help sell more dairy products, 

viewed the Franilla floats in the Los and to win a prize in the parade 
Angeles shopping area. And, since contest: 


a . - slovica 
the Rose aogs has been wprervenae- 1. ‘Gao the Gatey Waemnd 
countless more millions have enjoyed 
this dairy entry. Franilla floats in the Rose Parade 
have followed the theme established 
for the different year’s parades. In 
1951, for instance, the theme was 
“Joyful Living.” The float took “Har- 


mony” as its idea of joyful living 


Franilla’s 1952 entry expressed the 
theme, “A Fisherman’s Dream,” with 
1 fisherman in a rowboat, lazily dang- 
ling his line into the floral ocean be- 
low where six lovely mermaids might 
5 and depicted this with a large fairy- 
land butterfly. The butterfty princess 
was lovely Miss Velma Hall, popu- 


get his line . . . truly, a fisherman’s 
dream. 

This float received another special 
honor. For the first time in history 
the Tournament of Roses Committee 
decided to take a movie of the people 


lar Southern California radio person 
ality, and cover girl for the Ladies 
Home Journal. 


along the line of march. An official In the “Fisherman’s Dream” entry 
cameraman took pictures of the hun- the float was double-decked to give 
dreds of thousands of people viewing it something different. A huge ani- 
the float along the route of march. mated train was used in the 1948 
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Franilla entry to attract attention. For 
the “Holidays in Flowers” theme of 
1947, Franilla had a huge animated 
floral Easter Bunny sitting on a basket 
of eggs and holding the reins on three 
chicks. 

All floats entered in the Rose Pa- 
rade must follow the theme of the 
parade. But from there on the en- 
trants are on their own in creating 
something that is new and different- 
something that will find favor with 


the crowd and influence the judges. 


Franilla’s floats are distinctive . . . 
they stand out from the crowd. Mo- 
tion is one element that is present 
in all floats. Huge butterflies, bunnies, 
locomotives add grandure to the pa- 
rade entry and make them different. 


2. Appeal to the Crowds’ Senses 


Franilla floats are in a class by 
themselves when it comes to this 
principle of parade planning. Each 
entry releases the fragrance of vanilla 
as the Hoat passes the crowd. Thus, 
the crowd sees the beautiful float, 


smells the fragrance of vanilla, and 
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it is easy for them to imagine the 
taste of Franilla ice cream. 

Of all the entries in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade, the Franilla 
float is one that proves the point that 
good entries appeal to the senses. 

Other ways that people respond 
through their senses to the float are 
through the movement of the floral 
animals, storybook characters, or live 
models on the float. 


3. Identify Your Dairy 

Identification of the firm with the 
advertising device is the objective of 
all promotions. Parade entries that 
have a caravan of dairy trucks with 
the name of the dairy on the side 
will get identification. But will it be 
favorable? 

Parade rules for the Rose Parade 
limit the amount of commercial rec- 
ognition for the float. However, Fran- 
ila has discovered that by having 
the name in a pleasantly contrasting 
color the name is seen and remem- 
bered. Franilla is shown on both 
sides of the float rather than on the 
front. This insures identification as 
the float passes the crowd. 
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Float 


4. Spend Enough Money 


Parade entries that are effective 
cost money. The cost will naturally 
vary with the parade and the amount 
of competition involved . . . but every 
parade float representing a dairy 
should represent an advertising in 


vestment. 


Franilla floats seem expensive to 
many people. Fresh flowers, time- 
consuming arrangements, professional 
designs, and queens or movie stars 
cost money. Yet, when the cost is 
compared with the number of people 
who see and remember the float it 
is less than most other types of ad 
vertising. 

People along the parade route are 
concentrating on the name Franilla 
for two or three minutes as the float 
passes. Since the entries have been 
prize winners they receive notice in 
the paper, people along the line of 
march talk about them, and six months 
later the store sign “Franilla” brings 
back a memory of the parade entry 
with the fragrance of vanilla. 


Local competition will determine 


how much should be spent to develop 


In 1951 a fantasy “Joyful Living” was 
a winner in the New Year's Day Parade. 








made up of thousands of 
flowers 


Reflecting a universal longing born of 
the war years this entry in the 1946 
parade was based on the theme “Vic- 


Unity, and Peace.” 


a parade entry for a dairy. A good 
rule of thumb for establishing a pa 
rade budget is to spend as much as 
a full page advertisement in the local 


newspaper would cost. 


5. Cash In on the Parade Entry 

After the parade is over some 
dairymen feel that their float has no 
more advertising value. But, it can 
be used for several days to attract 
more attention in front of the dairy. 
Then, the cup, plaque, or blue ribbon 
provides a good display in the dairy. 

Franilla uses its floats for further 
advertising effort to realize full value 
on its investment. Advertisments to 
the grocery trade, for instance, carry 
the picture of the prize-winning float 
and tell grocers how the demand for 
Franilla ice cream has been devel 
oped. 

Then, too, there are publicity sto 
ries and pictures in the local news 
paper that add to the public recog 
nition of Franilla ice cream. When 
all of this is added to the number 
of people who see the parade on Pa 
rade Day the investment in a float 
pays off in recognition and sales at 
the retail level. 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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T ry the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
most stubborn dirt. Remember 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment. 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed. 
Available in Stainless Steel 
s Special Bronze 
@® Stainless Nickel Silver 
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Guarantee 


Satisfaction fully 


STAINLESS 





STEEL Panta oped 
—_ ren pany your money back. 
EQUIPMENT 





Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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TABLE 6—The effect of increasing the solids content of a half-and-half product using a solubilized 


whole milk protein product. (Pasteurized at 143°F., 
average of six trials) 


Trial 


number Treatment 


! 

Ib. sol. WMPt added per 100 Ib. 

ib. sol. WMP added per 100 Ib. 

ib. sol. WMP added per 100 Ib. 

Ib. of a mixturet added per 100 Ib. 

Ib. of a mixture§ added per 100 Ib. 
5 Ib. sol. WMP added per 100 |b. 


@OnNOULWNH— 








*Non-fat dry milk solids. 
So:ubilized whole milk protein. 


b. NFDMS* added per 100 Ib. (control 


for 30 minutes, homogenized at 2000+500 psi, 


Fat 


Viscosity-———____ 
content O hours 24 hours 48 hours 
Percent Seconds Seconds Seconds 

12 10 12 13 
12 14 23 24 
10/2 13 17 17 
10 1 16 16 
12 13 20 20 
12 13 17 18 
12 13 17 17 
12 14 19 20 


tSolubiiized whole milk protein 75%-+NFDMS 25%. 
§Solubilized whole milk protein 50%-+NFDMS 50%. 


HALF-AND-HALF HOMOGENIZED 
MILK 


(Continued from Page 36) 


product approximately 31 per cent 
over that obtained by the addition 
of 2.1 pounds of non-fat dry milk 
solids (trials 7 and 1, Table 6). The 
addition of 1.57 pounds of solubilized 
whole milk protein increased the vis- 
cosity to 54 per cent (trials 8 and 1, 
Table 6). 

Even when the fat content of the 
half-and-half was reduced to 10% and 
10 per cent, the viscosity of the fin- 
ished product was increased markedly 
by the incorporation of 2.1 pounds of 
solubilized whole milk protein over 
that produced by a 12 per cent prod- 
uct containing the same amount of 
non-fat dry milk solids (31 and 23 
per cent, respectively, trials 3, 4 and 
1, Table 6). 

Addition of a blend of 2.1 pounds 
of solubilized whole milk protein and 
non-fat dry milk solids, blended at 
the ratio of 3 to 1 and 1 to 1, increased 
the viscosity of the finished product 
approximately 54 and 38 per cent, re- 
spectively, over that obtained by the 
use of 2.1 pounds of non-fat dry milk 
solids (trials 5, 6 and 1, Table 6). 


FLAVOR 


The samples of the half-and-half 
homogenized milk were scored to de- 
tect the presence of off-flavors after a 
48-hour storage period. All of the 
treatments were found to produce a 
satisfactory product. The addition of 
solids seemed to increase the palat- 
ability of the finished product, prob- 
ably as a result of the increase in 
viscosity. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


One hundred and_ twenty - eight 
samples of half-and-half homogenized 
milk were prepared and studied in 
regard to processing procedures, vis- 
cosity and flavor. The results indicate 


that pasteurizing temperatures had no 
significant relationship to the viscosity 
of the finished product, but from a 
processing viewpoint, the higher tem- 
perature (160° F.) may be desirable. 
Single-stage homogenization produced 
varying degrees of fat clumping when 
12 per cent fat levels were used. This 
type of homogenization yielded higher 
initial and final viscosities than did 
double - stage homogenization. Two- 
stage homogenization is recommended 
to secure a product of uniform vis- 
cosity. 

The addition of non-fat dry milk 
solids, condensed skim milk and solu- 
bilized whole milk protein increased 
appreciably the viscosity of half-and- 
half homogenized milk. A more vis- 
cous product was obtained when solu- 
bilized whole milk protein was used 
than when non-fat dry milk solids 
were used. 

The flavors of the half-and-half 
homogenized milk processed in these 
studies were above criticism. 

® 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


that they'll benefit the consumer be- 
cause products purchased under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, when 
theyre later made available for re- 
turn into the domestic trade channels, 
the effect generally helps to stabilize 
prices during seasonally low periods. 
However, this does apply more 
specifically to the dairy products 
manufacturers directly than it does 
to just the milk producers per se. 


Milk Production 


February’s total national milk pro- 
duction was estimated at 8.7 million 
pounds—an increase of about 2% over 
February 1951 production. Leap 
Year's added day may have had an 
effect in this added output, although 


the daily average dropped. 
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IS THERE A 


Bull feam 


EAST COAST... 


WEST COAST... 


NORTH AND SOUTH... 


= / 


/teyre L/atug 


Sooner or later your producers will 
get the idea—will you have the 
answers? 

Bulk handling, with farm cooling 
tanks, has become the predominant 
method of collecting milk in certain 
areas. In achieving this result, certain 
questions had to be answered, certain 
problems had to be solved. Similar 
questions and problems will arise, in 
your milkshed, when your patrons 
begin taking bulk handling seriously. 

As one of the pioneers in the devel- 
opment of efficient farm cooling 
tanks, CP has assisted producers, 
haulers and processors to iron out 


THE Creamery Package 


De 1 


= 


the various details incident to estab- 
lishing the bulk handling method. 
The experience gained in this activity 
is freely available to others, who are, 
or will be soon, considering the adop- 
tion of bulk handling. 

Send for a copy of Bulletin 1020, 
containing full details of the several 
variations of the bulk handling 
method now in practice and giving a 
comprehensive description of the CP 
Progress Farm Cooling Tank. 

Or write our nearest represent- 
ative, who will be glad to help you in 
selecting the right type and size of 
equipment. 


MFG. COMPANY 








1243 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Soles Branches: Atlanta * Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas * Denver * Houston « Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Nashville « New York * Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle + St. Lovis * Toledo, Ohio + Waterloo, lowa 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG.CO.OF CANADA, LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
267 King Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario Mill Green Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, England 
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listing SYSTEM 
IN Your (& FUTURE? 


PRODUCER, HAULER AND 
PROCESSOR ALL GAIN THROUGH 
ECONOMIES OF THE BULK 
HANDLING SYSTEM 


@ Provides minimum handling, saves 
time and labor, eliminates cans, 
can washing and handling. 


@ Reduces investment in receiving 
room equipment, speeds receiving. 

@ Protects original quality of milk, 
through rapid cooling. 


@ Cuts spillage and stickage losses. 
Builds good will by assuring 
accurate payments. 


@ Saves hauling time, makes more 
flexible pick-up schedules, larger 
pay loads. 
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Annual Klenzade Seminar Attracts 
400 Dairy and Food Leaders 


Missouri Meeting Attended by Men 
from Nearly Every State in the Union 


The 16th annual Klenzade Educa- 
tional Seminar recently held at Excel- 
sior Springs, Missouri, was attended 
by more than four hundred leaders 
in the dairy and food industries, na- 
tionally known scientists, bacteriolo- 
gists, public health officials, and sani- 
tarians from virtually every state in 
the union and Canada. 

The roster of guest speakers in- 
cluded over eighty prominent author- 
ities, each a specialist in a particular 
field of sanitation. Among the uni- 
versity group were such well-known 
personages as Dr. F. J. Babel, Purdue; 
Dr. M. P. Baker, Iowa State; Prof. 
E. W. Bird, Iowa State; Prof. L. R. 
Bryant, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont.; Dr. T. J. Claydon, Kan- 
sas State; Prof. L. K. Crowe, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Dr. J. E. Ed- 
mondson, University of Missouri; Prof. 
E. R. Garrison, University of Arkan- 
sas; Dr. J. J. Jezeski, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. A. G. Leggatt, On- 
tario Agricultural College; Prof. P. S. 
Lucas, Michigan State; Dr. W. L. 
Mallmann, Michigan State; Dr. F. E. 
Nelson, Iowa State; Dr. H. C. Olson, 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College; Dr. J. C. Olson, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. W. H. E. Reid, 
University of Missouri; Dr. P. H. 
Tracy, University of Illinois; Dr. K. 
G. Weckel, University of Wisconsin; 
Prof. S. A. Witzel, University of Wis 
consin. 

Among the public health officials 
represented were H. S. Adams, Min- 
nesota State Department of Health: 
H. J. Barnum, City and County De- 
partment of Health, Denver; E. B. 
Buchanan, Deputy Commissioner of 
Health, Cleveland; Gerald Dykster- 
house, United States Public Health 
Service, Chicago; Dr. M. R. Fisher, 
Chief of Milk Control, St. Louis; F. 
H. Fiske, City and County Depart- 
ment of Health, Denver; J. H. Fritz, 
Kansas City Health Department; R. 
E. Kious, United States Public Health 
Service, Topeka; Dr. S. C. Mount, 
City of Milwaukee Health Depart 
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ment; J. L. Rowland, State Division 
of Health, Jefferson City, Mo.; T. E. 


Sullivan, Indiana State Board of 
Health. 
The general technical group in- 


cluded W. U. Ahlstrom, Technical 
Advisor, Carnation Milk; Edward Ber- 
gersen, Roberts Dairy, Omaha; Tom 
Braddock, DeLaval, Chicago; C. B. A. 
Bryant, Johnson and Johnson, Chi- 
cago; W. R. Comber, Champion Dish 
Washing Machine Co., Erie; Dr. W. 
J. Corbett, Dir. of Lab. Dean Milk, 
Rockford; G. H. Dammann, Roszell 
Co., Peoria; V. J. Del Giudice, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; Paul E. Dempsey, 
Toledo Scale, Chicago; E. S. Doyle, 
Nat. Canners Assoc., San Francisco; 
H. H. Ehrman, Dairy Engineer, York 
Corporation, York, Pa.; J. C. Flake, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Chi- 
cago; F. F. Fleischman, Corning 
Glass, Corning, N. Y.; K. R. Fowler, 
National Dairy Products, Chicago; G. 
B. Fox, Hobart Mfg., Troy, O.; J. M. 
Gorman, Nat. Egg Prod. Assoc., Chi- 
cago; Dr. R. S. Guthrie, DeLaval, 
Chicago; Dr. H. G. Harding, Nat. 
Dairy Prod. Research Lab., Oakdale, 
L. L; L. F. Hatch, Rice & Adams, 
Buffalo; Dr. E. L. Holmes, Dir. Amer- 
ican Sanitation Institute; Jack Jones, 
Sup. Maint. & Sanitation, Gov. Serv- 
ices, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Milo 
Josefek, Delco-Remy Wel. 


Assoc... 


Haakon Oksnevad, Klenzade 

Products, Inc., Minneapolis, 

Minn., and J. J. Handy, 
City Health Dept. 


Anderson, Ind.; C. E. Lawrence Res. 
Bureau, G. P. Gundlach, Cincinnati. 
).; W. H. Mair, Sup. Country Plants, 
Bowman Dairy, Chicago; O. F. Man- 
Housekeeping Services, 
University of Wisconsin; Louis Mas. 
low, Metropolitan Wire, Brooklyn; 
Dr. O. M. Morgan, Allied Chemical 
& Dye, New York; Dr. W. K. Mose- 
ley, Moseley Lab., Indianapolis; J, 
R. Perry, Nat. Dairy Prod., New 
York; J. H. Richardson, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; G. M. Riegel, Metal- 
lurgist, Republic Steel, Massillon, O.: 
R. M. Riegler, Jackson Dish Washer 
Co., Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Robert 
Ross, Food Service Manager, Michi- 
gan State College; Dewey Shaw, 
Kraft Foods, Chicago; Dr. Walter E. 
Snyder, Dir. of Labs., Borden Co., 
Chicago; Walter F. Snyder, Dir. Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; A. J. Stef- 
fen, San. Eng., Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Edward Thom, Editor, Olsen Publica- 
tions, Milwaukee; Dr. E. C. Thomp- 
son, Cons. in Food Technology, Brook- 
lyn; Dr. G. A. Vacha, Chief Bacteri- 
ologist, Minnesota State Dept. of 
Agr.; C. D. Walton, Jr., Penn. Dept. 
of Agr., Harrisburg, Pa; R. C. 
Weaver, State Brand Creameries, Ma- 
son City, Iowa; M. R. White, Inter 
national Harvester, Springfield, Mo. 
A. C. Woodruff, Mojonnier Brothers, 
Springfield, Penna.; P. A. Young, Nat. 
Dairy Prod., New York; B. M. Zaka- 
riasen, Dir. of Labs., Land O’ Lakes, 
Minneapolis; J. V. Ziemba, Food En 
gineering Magazine. 


thei, Sup. 


Morning assembly sessions, begin 
ning promptly at 8:15, were devoted 
to sanitation topics of general interest 


Afternoon sessions were 
different 
meetings covering specific problems 


until noon. 


divided into many panel 
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0 Lakes, 9 a - : 

Food En- | Why it’s just good business to protect your investment 
(a ae in lifetime stainless steel with this enduring design 

s, begin- ees) «TANK LEADERSH a 

; Putin Mo FOR FIFT . a Look beyond original cost. Divide dollars by years of ny eed 

1 eaacer : a service. If the tank you buy now is made obsolete in a few years 

a es 


because the design failed to anticipate sanitary trends, then it is 
an expensive tank at any price! 

Heil designed and built the world’s first welded stainless steel 
milk tanks way back in 1927. Heil pioneered in refrigerated tanks 
too, and over ten years ago introduced one of the first units to 
employ the principle of direct expansion of ammonia against the 
inner shell of the tank. These first tanks were basically the same as 
the modern Heil Coolerized tanks and they are still in daily service. 

Heil was first with large (5-inch) knuckle radius curves on both 
inner and outer deep-dished heads, perfect drainage tank bottoms 
formed of one full-length longitudinal sheet, and many other 
important contributions to the industry. These developments are 
incorporated in Heil tanks as soon'as they are proven sound 
and keep Heil Coolerized tanks years ahead! 
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The business end of 
the Heil Coolerized | 


} 5 5 5 
tank shows the com- f a / , 
pact design which ~yr'v e/ m | 
makes it the sofest, i T Hi oS 8 \ \ ( . OD) 
simplest, most effi | ] 234 = —4 2 


a ee DEPT. 3652, 3036 WEST MONTANA ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WISC. 
ee Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


| i District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
—— _J Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Sheffield Observes 50th Anniversary 
of Name in New York 





Origins of Company, Now World’s Largest Milk Dis- 


tributing Organization in the Country, Go Back to 1841 


under the Sheffield Farms name 

were observed at a luncheon given 
for Sheffield executives by L. A. Van 
Bomel, president of National Dairy 
the 
pany’s Sealtest dining-room in New 
York on April 2. 


Finca YEARS of dairy operation 


Products Corporation, in com- 


Sheffield executives honored 
R. M. Wellwood, board chairman, 
Dr. C. R. Roberts, president, and R. 
E. Crowley and H. S. Van Bomel, 
vice-presidents. George W. Alger, 
long a Sheffield attorney, was a spe- 
cial honor guest. 


were 


National Dairy executives attending 
the luncheon included E. E. Stewart, 
executive vice-president, and Robert 
S. Gordon, Edward F. Brown, P. P. 
Miller and J. Huber Wetenhall, vice- 
presidents. 

As host, Mr. Van Bomel had a 
special interest in Sheffield’s fiftieth 
birthday. In 1909 he started out with 
Sheffield Farms as an engineer. In 
1926 he succeeded his father as Shef- 
field’s third president, a post he left 
in 1941 to become president of Na- 
tional Dairy, Sheffield’s parent com- 
pany. 

The milk distributing company 
known as Sheffield Farms, now the 
world’s largest, came into being on 
April 2, 1902, when five New York 
milk distributors combined under the 
name of Sheffield Farms-Slawson- 
Decker Company. Together, their ag- 
gregate exverience in milk distribution 
totaled almost 200 years in 1902. 

Oldest of the five was the Decker 
Company, which dates back to 1841. 
In that year Thompson Decker began 
to distribute milk from his farm in 
Fordham to customers along the fash- 
ionable East Side. Selling country- 
fresh milk in the city at that time was 
an innovation. 

Second oldest of Sheffield’s found- 
ing companies was Slawson Brothers 
which worked constantly during the 
last half of the 19th Century to im- 
prove the dairy herds. Slawson pio- 
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Lunch celebrating the 50th anniversary of the merger on April 2, 1902, of the five com- 
panies which today comorise the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., the Sealtest Company in New 
York. The event was held in the Sealtest Dining-Room at 230 Park Ave., New York. 
At head of table: L. A. Van Bomel, President of National Dairy Products Corporation. 
From Mr. Van Bomel’s right counter-clockwise around table: George W. Alger, New York 
attorney; Robert $. Gordon, Vice-President and General Counsel, National Dairy Products 
Corporation; H. S. Van Bomel, Vice-President, Sheffield Farms Co.; J. Huber Wetenhall, 
P. P. Miller, and E. E. Stewart, Vice-Presidents and Executive Vice-President of National 
Dairy respectively; Col. Edward F. Brown, Vice-President, National Dairy; Robert M. Well- 
wood, Chairman of Board, and Robert E. Crowley, Vice-President, Sheffield Farms Co.; 
Ralph Horton, Chief Engineer, National Dairy, and Dr. C. R. Roberts, President, Sheffield 
Farms Co. 


neered in the production of certified 
milk for babies through the work of 
Loton Horton, who became first pres- 
dent of Sheffield Farms. 
Bomel, Sheffield’s second president, 
was originally a Slawson man. 


Isaac Van 


The third founding company, Shef- 
field, had its name perpetuated in the 
Sheffield’s 
bution in New York began when a 
lawyer, L. B. Halsey, left a good 
practice to work for better milk dis- 
tribution. He pioneered in the early 
pasteurization of milk in New York 
City. 


new organization. distri- 


The other two founding companies 
were the Locust Farm and the Tuthill 
Company, both of which had long 
worked with farmers to improve their 
dairy herds. 


With such a background, the new 
Sheffield farms organization continued 
to work for better milk production 
distribution. In 1902 the new 
company built New York’s first com- 
mercial pasteurization plant at 130th 
Street and Broadway. 


and 


In those days, however, pasteuriza- 
tion was still a controversial subject, 
no matter how clearly its benefits were 
demonstrated. Even in 1907, 
mit for a new plant was held up until 
the 
pasteurization issue. 


a per- 


last minute on account of the 


Sheffield leadership in milk research 
and development has continued to the 
present day. The Sheffield Chemical 
Division of National Dairy specializes 
in milk by-products having wide uses 
in industry, medicine and pharmacy. 
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SALES MANUAL PUBLISHED by 
NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


Latest addition to 
a growing volume 
of sales training lit- 
erature is a_ series 
of four booklets put 
out by the New Jer- 
a sey Milk 


Association. 


Industry 
Written 
by Richard C. Reager, Director of 
Speech at Rutgers University, and 
Dan Wettlin, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the New Milk 
Industry Association, the series cov- 


Jersey 


ers the business of selling milk from 
facts to nutrition. 


The booklets are snappy, 
well illustrated pieces. Three of them 
contain 24 pages 
9 pages. The theme that ties all 
four publications together is “More 
Sales.” Each booklet treats a differ- 
ent phase of the sales problem but 
all are shooting straight at the ulti- 
mate goal of more sales. 


short, 


and one contains 


“Useful Facts Make More Sales,” 
is followed by “Good Public Rela- 
tions Means More Sales for Milkmen,” 
“Better Sales Methods Build More 
Sales” is the title of volume 3, while 
“Nutritional Knowledge Brings More 
Sales” is the subject discussed in the 
final booklet. 

Operating on the theory that the 
first requisite of good selling is “your 
ability to sell yourself,” the authors 
have packed their first volume with 
a barrel of facts about the dairy prod- 
ucts and the dairy industry. Ordi- 
narily a difficult thing to handle, the 
“facts” in this instance have avoided 


the sink hole of that is 
often the end result of such a presen- 


ennui too 
no tables, no elab- 
orate charts, instead there are topical 
headings in heavy type followed by 
short, clear paragraphs of explana- 


tation. There are 


tion. Illustrations are done in a car- 
toon style and supplement the ideas 


expressed in print. 

“Useful Facts Make More Sales” 
touches on the nature of good milk 
production, describes various grades 
of market milk, touches on pasteur- 
ization, homogenization, certification; 
discusses fortification, butterfat solids 
not fat, and dairy products such as 
cottage cheese, buttermilk, yogurt, etc. 
Care of the milk by the driver and 
by the housewife is considered and 
suggestions made on how to handle 
milk in the most satisfactory manner. 
An analysis of the costs that make 
up the price of milk and brief com- 
ment on milk price control finish off 
the first volume. 

The Public Relations booklet begins 
with the sharp observation that “Al- 
most everybody is familiar with the 
term Public Relations, yet 
everybody is completely in the dark 
what Public Relations really 
means.” The authors present some ex- 
cellent examples of what Public Re- 
lations is (“Public Relations caused 
milk companies to place rubber tires 
on horse-drawn wagons so that the 
clatter of wheels on the street would 


almost 


as to 


not wake up late-sleeping customers) 
and then give their own definition. 
“Basically, Public Relations is the 
business application of the Golden 


Rule—“Do Unto Others As You Would 
Have Them Do Unto You.” Accord 
ing to Mr. Reager and Mr. Wettlin 
the practical application of this classic 
rule involves careful attention to a 
number of commonplace little things; 
the 


appearance, 


such things as tone of voice, 


good courtesy, use of 
the right words, knowledge of milk, 
keeping off the 


and similar fundamentals. 


customer's grass, 
The basic 
philosophy is that if the “little things” 
are handled properly the “big things” 
will take The 
pamphlet points out that the milk- 
man must build his own public rela 


care of themselves. 


tions program and that in so doing 
he will build his sales and his income 


Selling, getting new customers and 


persuading old customers to buy 
more, is outlined in the third volume. 
While the bulk of the material in 


this volume is standard sales practic 
there are some new twists, some new 
approaches that give the discussion 
The 


have 


freshness. authors 
that 
that 85 per cent of all new business 
is obtained after the fifth call. They 


advise the salesman to anticipate the 


a welcome 


point out studies shown 


needs of the customer. “In hot weather 
suggest buttermilk as a wonderful hot 
weather thirst quencher. When fresh 
fruit and berries are sug- 
as the ideal companion 


in season, 
gest cream 
for them.” 
excellent section on 
getting more business from old cus 


There is an 


tomers. “Did your customer buy extra 
milk last week 
source?” the pamphlet asks. 


other 


“If so, 


from some 





WHEN SHIPPING DAIRY PRODUCTS TO NEW YORK 


You will find the collection of drafts greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 
our bank. We are located in the heart of New York’s wholesale food markets and 
are prepared to offer fast and efficient service to all shippers of perishable foods. 








CHAMBERS ST. AT WEST BROADWAY  - 


We Cordially Invite Your Patronage 





Tue MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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why didn’t you ask tor that extra 


business? 


This discussion of sales is tied to- 


gether very nicely with a two-page 


summary of twenty-five sales sug- 


gestions. 

The final booklet in the series deals 
with nutrition. Here, the 
point out, the milk salesman has an 
advantage peculiar to the product he 
is selling. 


authors 


food 
value of milk, how to use it effectively 


Information on the 


in new recipes, how to use it to make 
the family farther 
are activities that really come under 
the heading of public service. 

“More Milk Sales for Milkmen” is a 
training manual for front line selling. 
Consequently its real value can only 
be ascertained on the sales chart. The 
sale is the payoff. So, having said 
that evaluation of the series must rest 


food budget go 


on performance, reviewer will 
before the 


formance reports are in. 


your 


attempt to evaluate 


per- 

The prime attribute of this series of 
booklets is in the which 
the material is presented rather than 
in the itself. The material 
is good, let there be no mistake about 
that. The point is that it is not par- 
ticularly new. What Mr. Reager and 
Mr. Wettlin have done is gather to- 


manner in 


material 


gether a body of relevant material 
and arrange it so that it may be used 
with a maximum of effectiveness. The 


writing is crisp and lean. The authors 


have simplified but they have not 
written down. 
The four volumes have attracted 


favorable comment and demand from 
widely separated geographical areas. 
Texas, Ohio, Nebraska, have viewed 
the work with favor. It does have a 
sparkle about it and a kind of pene- 
trating simplicity. The sequence of 
subjects is logical and the conclusions 
and advice are sound. This reviewer 
is inclined to disagree just a little bit 
with the advice to routemen on keep- 
ing their troubles to themselves. Our 
feeling is that the judicious interjec- 
tion of certain common problems into 
a conversation with a customer has, 
in many instances, a certain catalytic 
effect. The routeman is transformed 
from a prototype into a very human 
sort of guy. But again the difference 
is a minor point and debatable at 
that. 

In its entirety “More Sales for 
Milkmen” is a worthwhile work. It 
should help a good many routemen 
sell a good deal of milk. 
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AMERICAN SEAL-KAP NAMES 
DAVIS VICE-PRESIDENT 


John C. vice-president in 
charge of sales of American Seal-Kap 
Corporation of 


Davis, 
Delaware, has been 
elected a director of the corporation, 
it was announced in April by Daniel 
A. Mackin, president. 

Mr. Davis has been associated with 
the company for the past twenty-three 
years. 


G. H. TELLIER RETIRES AS CHERRY- 
BURRELL MANAGER AT 
CEDAR RAPIDS 


G. H. Tellier, manager of Cherry- 
Burrell’s Cedar Rapids Branch _ of- 
fice, has retired after 42 years in the 
Mr. Tellier, who be- 


gan his career in 1910, was presented 


dairy business. 


an outboard motor by his associates 
at Cedar Rapids at a dinner in his 
honor. He will be succeeded at Cedar 
Rapids by Sheldon W. Thompson, 
formerly branch sales engineer. 

Mr. Tellier is a graduate of lowa 


State. He entered the dairy industry 


G. H. TELLIER S. W. THOMPSON 


as assistant to Professor George Mc- 
Kay, secretary of the embryonic Amer- 
Butter Institute. Four years .as 
an assistant lowa Dairy Commissioner 
1915 when he went 
with the J. G. Cherry Co. as a sales- 
1928 Mr. Tellier 


ican 


terminated in 


man. In became 








manager of the Cedar Rapids branch 
of the new Cherry-Burrell Corpora. 
tion, a post that he has held eve; 
since. 

Mr. Tellier’s plans call for a sub. 
stantial amount of fishing. According 
to his friends the only thing that he 
would rather do than catch a small 
mouth 





bass is to catch two small 
mouthed bass. The motor 
will come in handy for contemplated 


piscatorial expeditions. 


outboard 


Mr. Thompson, who took over the 
Cedar Rapids branch on March |, 
joined Cherry-Burrell in 1945. His 
first duties were in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, as Branch Engineer. He was 
transferred to Cedar Rapids in 195], 


O. S. McGUFFEY REJOINS KOLD. 
HOLD 


O. S. McGuffey has recently re 
joined the Kold-Hold Manufacturing 
Company where he will carry on 
research and development work pri- 
marily in connection with the many 
phases of transport refrigeration. Mc 
Guffey brings to Kold-Hold an unusual 
background of experience in this field 


His early career included a number 


" Tt & j 





O. S. McGUFFEY 


of years engineering work in motor 
manufacturing. 
and service with the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration in Detroit. He _ previously 
started working for Kold-Hold at its 
inception in 1932 and worked on the 
introduction of the company’s original 
products. Following this, he did con- 
siderable work in developing prope! 


coach and bus body 


units for truck refrigeration and sim 
ilar applications. 


Mr. McGuffey will be responsible 
for the extensive development work 
in transport refrigeration planned by 
Kold-Hold. It is expected that operat 
ing units of one or two sizes will be 
available for low test during the en- 
suing hot season and will be made 
available to the public shortly. 
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Threat of Milk Shortage Seen in 
Population Growth, Cattle Decline 


HE THREAT of serious scarcity 
of dairy products in the United 
States in the 
proved by the cold figures of govern- 


near future is 


ment statistical agencies. 


So says M. H. Brightman, executive 
secretary of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee, which is asking Congress to 
terminate controls on dairy products 
in order to encourage production. The 
committee has asked the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to elim- 
inate dairy products from price con- 
trols in any bills reported for re-en- 
actment as part of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 


“Unbalancing of our agricultural 
economy due to bureaucratic tinker- 
ing is a leading cause of this growing 
shortage,” the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee statement “If controls 
cause this trend to continue, we shall 
be short of dairy products even for 
use at home and rigid rationing would 
be inevitable in event of war. 


says. 


“Here are the facts from govern- 
ment sources: 

“A recent press release by Dr. Roy 
V. Peel, Director of the Census Bu- 
reau, stated, for instance, that the 
populous and important dairying 
Great Lakes states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin face 
a possible future shortage of milk 
produced in those areas. Population 
is outstripping milk production. There 
has been a decline in total milk pro- 
duction and a much greater decline 
per capita. Industrial competition 
has taken labor from farms and farm- 
es have turned to crops and_hus- 
bandry requiring less labor and more 
profitable than dairying. 

“Using government figures, Repre- 
sentative August H. Andresen testi- 
fied before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee that the number 
of milk cows on farms had declined 
from 27.7 million in 1945 to 23.4 mil- 
lion in 1952, while our human popu- 
lation has grown from 139.5 million 
to 150.8 in 1952. 


“The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in ‘Demand and Price Sit- 
uation of February, 1952 states that 


May, 1952 


with the generally better real income 
to farmers from production of other 
livestock and grains for cash sale, 
milking cows has appealed less to 
them.” 

The way to reverse this trend, says 
the Dairy Industry Committee, is to 
release dairying from price controls 
and encourage this kind of animal 
husbandry so vital to the nutrition of 


the people. 


a 
PAUL POTTER SPEAKS AT DAIRY 
TECH MEETING 

The Maryland-District of Columbia 
Dairy Technology Society held _ its 
March meeting at the Continental 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. Approxi- 
mately 125 members and guests at- 
tended. Introduction of guests in- 
cluded 14 members of the March 
10-21 Sales Training Institute of the 
Milk Industries Foundations. These 
men represented such states as Flor- 
ida, California, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and Wyoming. 

The Society had as its guest speaker 
Mr. Paul Potter, founder and head of 


Paul Potter and Associates of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
With the topic “Labor Relations 


and Personnel,” Mr. Potter presented 
an extremely interesting talk. Such 
subjects as 40-hour weeks, abandon- 
ing Sunday milk delivery, and other 
present day problems were presented 
and discussed. Using specific exam- 
ples, he showed how some areas had 
tried a 40-hour week with no Sunday 
deliveries and obtained good results, 
while other areas trying the same 
procedure were forced to revert to 
their previous methods. Mr. Potter 
attributes this to not previously pre- 
paring and educating the area for a 
change in delivery procedure. He 
also cited instances whereby the route 
men defended Sunday delivery due 
to loss of commissions. 

Mr. Potter concluded his talk by 
saying that both labor and manage- 
ment could aid progress by openly 
discussing their problems over a con- 
ference table. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
SALES HEAD 


The appointment of William H 
Steinkamp as sales manager of th 
division of 


industrial Minneapolis 


Honeywell Regulator Company was 


announced recently. 


Mr. Steinkamp has been industrial 
field sales manager since 1943. He 
succeeds L. Morton Morley, who con 
tinues as vice-president of the Brown 
Instruments Division and who will as 
sume greater responsibilities concern 
ing division policies and other com 
pany matters arising from the accel- 
erated demand for industrial instru- 
mentation. 


A graduate of New York University 
in 1928, Steinkamp joined the Brown 
division in 1930 as field sales engi- 
neer, and has represented the Brown 
division in New York, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, where he served 
as branch manager. 

® 


TRUCK TOPICS 
(Continued from Page 60) 

To be effective a re-alignment of 
shop practices must include an evalu- 
ation of the shop equipment. There 
are two separate and distinct kinds of 
shop equipment. One type is used by 
a mechanic making the inspection to 
determine whether replacement or ad- 
You can call 
it testing or checking equipment if 
you will, but no mechanic is better 
There was a 
time when a mechanic could look at 
the vehicle and tell what had to be 
done to it. That time is gone. With 


justment is necessary. 


than his equipment. 


modern vehicles the mechanic needs 
all the help he can get. 


The other type of equipment is 
the kind that makes it possible for 
the mechanic to do the job right in 
a reasonable amount of time. Since 
his time has become so much more 
valuable to you in recent years, the 
decision to increase the investment in 
shop equipment is simply one of 
weighing the increased cost of men’s 
time against the cost of the equip- 
ment. 
in favor of the equipment. 


The economics have changed 


In addition to the cost of shop 
work, including labor and materials, 
there is the cost of the idle truck. The 
truck itself is a more expensive tool 
than it used to be. It costs more to 
have one shop-bound than it did the 
last time you looked. 
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CHANGE RECOMMENDED FOR 
TRI-STATE MILK ORDER 


A change in the “supply-demand’ 
adjustment for the Tri-State (contigu- 
ous portions of Kentucky, West Vil 
ginia and Ohio) Federal milk market- 
ing order was recommended in March 
by the U. S. 
ture. 

The 
mand” adjustment would be for Class 
| (chiefly bottled milk) and Class II 


(chiefly cream products) milk prices 


Department of Agricul 


recommended = “supply-de 


and would be similar to those in cer- 
tain other Federal milk orders operat- 
ing in Ohio. Under this type of ad 
justment, Class I and Class II milk 
prices go up or down automatically as 
the relationship between the volume 
of milk going into these classes and 
the receipts of milk from producers 


changes. 


The present “supply-demand” ad- 
justment calls for a fixed increase in 
the price differential under certain 
conditions and has resulted in an in- 
crease of 25 cents per hundredweight 
in the prices for Class I milk and Class 
II milk during October through Jan- 
Under 
a recent recommendation, this increase 
would be 


uary for the last three years. 


retained during these 
months by increasing the Class I milk 
price differential from $1.35 per hun- 
Huntington, W. Va. 
plants and $1.15 per hundredweight 
at other plants in the order area to 
$1.60 at Huntington plants and $1.40 


at other plants, and the new “supply- 


dredweight at 


demand” adjustment would apply to 
(The differ- 
ential is the amount added to the basic 
formula price to determine the month- 
ly minimum Class I milk price that 


the revised differentials. 


must be paid to producers.) 
e 


TWO MILLION IS AUTOMOBILE 
TOLL FOR 1951 


Nearly two million casualties, the 
worst automobile accident toll in the 
nation’s history, were recorded in 
1951, according to figures released 
in April by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. 

Last year’s traffic deaths totaled 
37,100, an increase of 1600 over the 
1950 mark. The injury count soared 
to 1,962,600, more than 160,000 


over 1950, the Hartford firm reported. 


The death and injury totals are 
highlight statistics from “Lucky You.” 
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eighteenth in the annual series of 
traffic accident data booklets pub- 
lished by The Travelers. 
pany collects and analyzes accident 


The com- 


statistics from each state. 


More than 13,000 persons were 
killed and 570,000 injured last year 
by drivers who were exceeding the 
speed limit, according to the report. 
Excessive speed was “far and away 
the most dangerous mistake in driv 
ing” in 1951. 

More than 11,000 drivers under 25 
years old were involved in fatal acci- 
dents and 416,000 more in personal 


injury accidents, the figures reveal. 














“He’s a non-alcoholic.” 








Pedestrian experience in 1951 is 
termed “an island of encouragement 
in last year’s ocean of accidents.” A 
comparison of 1951 with 1950 shows 
that pedestrian deaths were “held in 
check” while injuries were reduced 
by nearly 9,000. 

Other facts from “Lucky You”: 

Saturday was the most dangerous 
day of the week to drive. 

More persons lost their lives dur- 
ing the hour from six to seven p.m. 
Injuries hit 
their peak two hours earlier, from 


than in any other hour. 


four to five p.m. 


Ninety per cent of drivers involved 


in 1951 accidents were males. 


Ninety-seven per cent of drivers 
involved in 1951 accidents had at 
least one year of experience behind 
the wheel. 


Thirty-eight per cent of last year’s 
fatal accidents occurred on the open 
highway. 

There were 92 per cent more fatal 
accidents on icy roads last year than 
in 1950. 


SALES AT UNREASONABLY 
LOW PRICES 


Continued from Page 28 


tion which this court need not con 
sider or determine. And it is equalh 
clear that if the legislative policy } 
to curb unrestrained and harmful com 
petition by measures which are not 
arbitrary or discriminatory, it does not 
lie with the courts to determine that 
the rule is unwise. With the wisdom 
of the policy adopted or with the ade- 
quacy or practicability of the law en 
acted to forward it, the courts ar 
both impotent and unauthorized to 
deal.” 

In the warning of these earlier de- 
cisions the Arden Farms Company 
and its associates might have read, 

“Whether the price is high or low 
it can be determined by ordinary busi- 
ness methods, which take into consid- 
eration cost, market, usual profits and 
other elements. The unreasonable low 
price which the statute considers an 
evil would rarely if ever be an initial 
price except in the rare instances 
where it would relate to a product 
not previously marketed. In most in- 
stances it would involve a sudden and 
unexpected change of price in a stable 
article of commerce by one engaged 
in a competitive field. 

“So in determining its character and 
whether it was put into effect as th 
means of destroying competition, ad- 
ditional elements other than those al- 
ready measured, such as cost, unusual 
profits and the like, would be avail- 
able for consideration. 


“Among them might be mentioned 
the suddenness of price change, its 
relation to previous prices charged by 
the merchant or by others in the field 
in the particular locality or elsewhere, 
the existence or non-existence of any 
economic factors relating to the cost 
of production, demand for the article, 
seasonal or otherwise, the consequent 
need for expansion or contraction ot 
the field for the particular merchan- 
dise and other factors which might 
or might not warrant a_ precipitate 
reduction in price. It follows that the 
attack on the constitutionality of this 


clause under discussion must fail. 


REFERENCES 

Balian Ice Cream Co. v. Arden Farms Co. 
94 FS. 796. 

F. & A. Ice Cream Co. v. Arden Farms Co., 
98 F.S. 180. 

Fairmount Co. v. Minnesota, 274 U.S. 1. 

Mering v. Yolo Grocery & Meat Market, 
127 Pac. 2d 985, Cal. 

Carroll v. Schwartz, 14 Atl. 2d 754, Conn. 

Statute: 15 U.S.C.A., sec. 13-a. 
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SAYS EQUIPMENT IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OFF-FLAVORS 


Possibility that milk-plant equip- 
ment is responsible for disagreeable 
oft-lavors in milk was asserted here 
last month by H. S. Willard, dairy 
scientist at the Univ. of Wyoming. 


Willard has been experimenting 
for years with the milk problem 
known to the trade as “oxidized 
flavor.” After many chemical tests 
of samples drawn from various stages 
of the pasteurizing process he used 
the “split-unit” plan of testing samples. 


Under this method, he explained, 
small quantities of normal - tasting 
milk were split half and half, one 
half being kept as control. The other 
half-samples were heated to pasteuriz- 
ing temperatures and passed through 
the pumps of numerous pasteurizing 
plants, then held for two days under 
refrigeration. 

“All processed samples save one 
evidenced the tell-tale taste when 
taken from refrigeration two days 
later, while control samples showed 
no off-lavors,” he reported. “This is 
definite evidence that the metal in 
the pasteurizing pumps is the offend- 
ing element causing the off-flavor.” 


In one case, Carl S. Gilbert, ex- 
periment station chemist at the univer- 
sity, found that passage of hot milk 
through the pump doubled the con- 
tent of copper in the milk. 


It is anticipated that the Wyoming 
scientist’s discovery will be tried out 
in other states, since the problem of 
oxidized milk is nation-wide. Willard 
also suggests that plant men through- 
out Wyoming make similar tests with 
their own equipment. 


* 
SUNKIST ENTERS DAIRY FIELD 


Sunkist has entered the dairy field 
with a new lemonade concentrate. 
The product is a quick frozen concen- 
trate which is sold to dairies which in 
turn use the concentrate to manu- 
facture a lemonade to be distributed 
on the route. 


The Sunkist people are offering this 
product along with a sales plan and 
a licensing agreement. The idea is 
to regulate the method and formula 
used for processing and bottling the 
lemonade. An advertising fund is 
provided for under the plan as well 
as copyrighted bottle caps and paper 
bottle. designs. 
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CHICAGO DAIRY MIXERS MEET executive committee appointed Stark 


Chicago Deiry Misers held thek Humphreys as Chairman of the An- 
So ° aad - 2 . . . . 
first business meeting at the private nual Golf Day Outing, and he will 
Club Rooms of the Furniture Mart. give us the definite date for our outing 
in March. New officers are: President soon. A survey of fourteen golf clubs 
Bob Nelson, R. A. Johnston Chocolate had been made by Mr. Humphreys 
Co.: Ist Vice - President William B. and the most suitable dates and clubs 
Rosskam, David Michael Co.; 2nd are being considered. 


Vice - President Stark Humphreys, 
Northwest Cone Co.; Secretary J. A. 
Jefford, Liquid Carbonic Co.; and 
Treasurer C. J. Beringer, H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co. 


After dinner and the completion 
of business, a colored slide showing 
of candid pictures taken at the winter 
party in February was given by C. J. 
Beringer. The next meeting of the 

A delightful dinner was enjoyed by Dairy Mixers was on April 14th at 
the eighteen members attending. The the Furniture Club. 








IT TAKES THE BEST TO MAKE THE BEST 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS CO. 
415 West Scott Street 
Chicago 10 


741 Kohler Street 
Los Angeles 20 





For over 28 years, Stillicious has been one of 
the consistently best products in the industry. In 
today’s super-competitive market, alert dairies 
who want the sustained customer appeal of uni- 
form quality and superbly balanced flavor, are 
looking to Stillicious as never before. 
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B. G. JORDAN 


STERLING ELECTRIC MOTORS 

OPENS TULSA SALES OFFICE 

Opening of a new sales office in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been announced 
by Mr. Alan J. Bronold, Sales Mana- 
ger for Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, to serve the state of 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. B. G. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Tulsa office. 
He is a graduate in mechanical engi- 
neering from the University of Okla- 
homa and is prepared to render ap- 
plication engineering service to the 
petroleum, industrial, chemical, agri- 
cultural and commercial requirements 
of the area. The Tulsa area was for- 
merly served by the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, office of Sterling Electric Mo- 
tors, Inc. The Tulsa office will con- 
tinue to report to Kansas City for 
administrative direction under Mr. 
Alan B. Collins, Kansas City District 
Manager. 


+ 
F. WELLS RAYL JOINS THE KALVA 
CORPORATION 


Robert L. Close, General Sales Man- 
ager of The Kalva Corporation, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, announces the appoint- 
ment of F. Wells Rayl to represent 
them to the dairy, ice cream, soda 
fountain and counter freezer industry 
in Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and 
the northern part of West Virginia. 

Mr. Rayl has over twenty years of 
technical and sales experience. He 
will make his headquarters in the cen- 
tral part of Ohio. 
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CHARLES H. KRAFT, FOOD COM- 
PANY OFFICIAL, PASSES AWAY 
Charles H. Kraft, retired vice-pres- 

ident of The Kraft Foods Company, 

passed away at noon March 25 at his 
home in Wilmette after a long illness. 


He was born October 17, 1880 in 
Ontario, Canada. He is survived by 
his widow, Martha Watson Kraft; 
three sons, Charles W. of Piedmont, 
Calif.; Leonard of Bridal Veil, Ore.; 
and G. Howard of Chicago; and two 
daughters, Mrs. A. E. Nessler and 
Mrs. Arthur Eilers of Evanston. 


Mr. Kraft began his life-time career 
in the cheese business in 1902, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Four years later, he came 
to Chicago to join his brother, James 
L. Kraft, who was just starting the 
business which is today the world- 
wide enterprise known as The Kraft 
Foods Company. 


Mr. Kraft remained with the com- 
pany until November 1, 1945, when 
he retired. He became a vice-presi- 
dent in 1921, and at the time of his 
retirement he was the head of the 
company’s production department. 


During the nearly 40 years that Mr. 
Kraft was active in the company, he 
saw it grow from a group of Kraft 
brothers to some 11,000 employees. 
His duties had included direction of 
the company operations in production, 
engineering, purchasing and budget- 
ing. 

He was instrumental in the growth 
of the company’s operations as well as 
the promotion of the cheese industry 
in the Southeast, Southwest, Idaho 
and on the West Coast. He was also 
active in developing company opera- 
tions across Canada and in England 
and Germany. Charles H. Kraft was 
fifth in the family of eleven children, 
eight boys and three girls. Four of 
the brothers still active in the direc- 
tion of Kraft Foods Company are 
James L. Kraft, Chairman Emeritus 
of the Board and founder of the com- 
pany; John H. Kraft, Chairman of the 
Board; Fred Kraft, Chairman of the 
Board of Kraft Foods, Ltd., Eng- 
land; and Norman Kraft, Advisor of 
Research. 

It was to Charles Kraft the broth- 
ers, who formed the early Kraft or- 
ganization, usually turned to when 
any insurmountable problem arose. 
He was a handy man to do all sorts 
of jobs, and as the organization grew, 
more and more construction and re- 


conversion problems fell to his lot. 
When expansion made necessary a 
new International Headquarters, he 
designed the modern building facing 
Lake Shore Drive in Chicago, into 
which the headquarters offices moved 
in 1938. 

When he retired to his farm in 
Adams County, Wisconsin, near Port- 
age, Mr. Kraft maintained his intense 
interest in dairying, where he super- 
vised his herd of 75 purebred Guer- 
seys. As a pioneer in the industry, his 
lifelong career contributed greatly to 
the growth of dairying and cheese- 
making in America. 

w 

JOINS R. P. CHRISTIANSEN CO. 

Eugene L. O’Brien, vice-president 
Webb 
Coffee Company, has resigned to 
enter into partnership with Robert P. 
and Arnold G. Christiansen in the 
firm of Robert P. Christiansen Com- 


pany, Chicago distributors of dairy 


and secretary of Thomas j. 


supplies, ice cream flavors and _ top- 
ping. 

A graduate of De Paul University 
in 1936, O’Brien started his business 
career with John Sexton & Company, 
Wholesale Grocers. In 1941 he joined 
the Thomas J. Webb Coffee firm in 
a sales capacity, and had phenomenal 
success covering the retail, industrial 
and institutional trade. In 1946 he 
was named secretary of Webb, and 
was made vice-president in 1950. 
O’Brien has served as president of 
the National Business Leaders Asso- 
ciation and director of the Grocery 
Manufacturers Sales Executives Club 
of Chicago. He brings to the Chris- 
tiansen firm an extensive background 
in the food products field. 

* 
NAMED DIVISION LEADER 

Dr. Franklin W. Barber has been 
appointed Division Leader, Division 
of Microbiology of National Dairy 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Oakdale, 
Long Island, New York. For the past 
two years, Dr. Barber has been Act- 
ing Division Leader. 

Dr. Barber joined the Research 
Laboratories of National Dairy in 
1945 after several years of experience 
in the dairy industry. He received 
the Bachelor of Science degree in 
biology at Aurora College in 1934, 
and his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
in bacteriology trom the University 
of Wisconsin in 1942 and 1944 re- 
spectively. 
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Philadelphia Milk Receipts 
Last Year Reached Record 


ECEIPTS of milk at Philadelphia 

climbed to a record high, last 
year, running 2%% ahead of 
1950. The Federal-State Market News 
Service says butter receipts increased 
lh%, 25%. But fresh con- 
densed milk was down nearly 4%, and 
cream was off 124% to reach the 
lowest level since 1940. 


and cheese 


Philadelphia receipt totals for 1951, 
and comparisons, follow: 


Dair 

Products 1951 1950 Change 
Butter, Ibs. 49,375 687 48,652,846+ 8,542,804 
Milk 40 qt.units 11,222,302 10,932,492 + 289,810 
fresh Condensed 

Milk,40qt.units 357,277 370,884— 13,607 
Cream, 40 qt. 

units 277,196 316,666— 39,470 
Butter, Ibs. 49,375,687 48,652,846+ 722,841 
Cheese, Ibs. 42,156,063 33,613,259+- 8,542,804 


These figures are compiled from 
dairy reports of rail receipts, supplied 
by railroads and express companies 
serving Philadelphia; and of motor 
truck receipts, supplied by the princi- 
pal wholesalers, jobbers, large retail 
outlets, and other first-hand receivers. 
They are assembled by the Federal- 


State Market News Service, which 
also reports on trading conditions, 
wholesale prices, and cold storage 


movement. Similar services are also 
available at Philadelphia on fruits and 


vegetables, and on dressed meats. 


More Milk from All Sources 
Milk 


sources. 


receipts increased from all 
Pennsylvania maintained its 
position as leading supplier to the 
market, contributing 71% of the total. 
Maryland was in second place, fol- 
lowed by New Jersey, Delaware, and 
New York. 

Leading supplier of condensed skim 
milk was also Pennsylvania, although 
its shipments decreased 9%. New York 
shipments to Philadelphia increased, 
and the State took over second place 
as supplier from Maryland, 
dropped to third position. 


which 


Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Mary- 
land were the leading suppliers of 
cream, but receipts dropped from all 
three with Maryland down 41% from 
1950. Pennsylvania supplies were off 
2k%, but provided 32% of the market’s 
needs, closely followed by Wisconsin. 

Butter continued to in- 
crease. Arrivals from Minnesota gained 
about 1%, with that State supplying 


receipts 
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45% of Philadelphia’s total. Illinois 
took second place, over Iowa, which 
dropped into third position. 

Cheese receipts increased sharply, 
led by Wisconsin, which recorded a 
25% gain to contribute 69% of Phila- 
delphia’s total supply. Illinois gained 


50% to hold second place, and Penn- 


sylvania retained third place despite 
15%. 
The annual 


a loss of 
summary shows 
plete figures on dairy product re- 
ceipts at Philadelphia, by Commodity, 
month, State of origin, and type of 
carrier. Copies are available free of 
charge; requests should be sent to 
the Federal-State Market News Serv- 
ice, 604A Custom House, Philadelphia 
6, Pennsylvania. That Service is co- 
operatively sponsored by the Bureau 
of Markets, Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture, the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


com- 
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SHARPLES motes si 


UNQUALIFIED STATEMENT 


Sharples Presur-Seald Cold Milk 
Separators will separate 40°F. milk, 
and at the same time deliver up to 


40% cream. Butterfat losses to skim 


Fede At t-b4-babd-1-1- Mb ole) Mn do MM -> 4e1-1-1> Mr Bal 


average of 1/100 of 1% (Babcock). 


This performance guarantee applies to 


Sharples 


Presur-Seald Cold Milk Separators, 


and Sharples Presur-Seald MP (Multi-Purpose) 


machines 


when 


separating cold (40°F.) milk. 


Thistle leila Moola ol Mtl t-te Mt fot) olelgeli- Mitel Mull @ 
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clarify milk, or clarify without standardizing. 


Cold milk separation pays off... why accept 


less? ... guarantee your investment... see 


your 


Sharples dealer today. 


SHARPLES 





dairy equipment division 


@nh 





THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere 





2300 Westmoreland St. © Phila. 40, Pa. 
Key XXX 
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American Dairy Association 
Announces 1952 Award Winners 


Newspapers, Magazines, Food Organizations Are Cited for Contri- 
butions to Nation’s Standard of Living at Annual Dairy Rally 


WENTY-THREE organizations in the food, news- 

paper and magazine fields were cited by the American 

Dairy Association late in March for outstanding con- 
tributions to the nation’s standard of living. 


The winners of the fifth annual Distinguished Service 
Awards were announced at the Dairy Industry Rally at 
the Morrison Hotel. 


“In every instance, the winners of this year’s awards 
materially contributed to promotion of a better standard 
of living by devising new and interesting means of using 
dairy products in home cooking,” Merrill Warnick, of 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, vice-president of the American 
Dairy Association, said. “Newspapers and magazines 
devoted many of their food pages to dairy food layouts 
and recipes. The food organizations tied in their maga 
zine and radio advertising with related dairy products.” 


Owen M. Richards, general manager of the American 
Dairy Association, who presented the awards, said it was 
“an honor to recognize the far-sighted policies of these 
organizations which has resulted in an increased use of 
dairy foods for good nutrition and more enjoyable meals.” 

“Only with such splendid cooperation is it possible 
for the American Dairy Association to spread the gospel 
of better living through wide use of all dairy products,” 
Richards said. 

Winners of the 1952 Awards are: 

Chicago Daily News for tood pages and menu 
suggestions which have consistently featured the use of 
all dairy products. 

Newark News . for leadership among East Coast 
newspapers in advancing a better standard of living 
through the use of dairy foods. 

Salt Lake City Desert News . . . for friendly coop 
eration in spreading the gospel of milk as a basic ingredi- 
ent in fine cooking. 

Denver Post . for distinctive coverage of news in 
the dairy fields and agriculture as a whole. 

Milwaukee Journal . . . for continuing use of full- 
color food page presentations featuring milk, ice cream 
and other dairy products. 

Ladies Home Journal . . . for its colorful and eye- 
catching articles and picture layouts advancing the wider 
use of butter in the American home. 

McCalls . . . for increasing nation-wide awareness 
of the value of ice cream as a basic dairy food. 
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For the fifth consecutive year, the American Dairy Association 
honored newspapers, magazines and food organizations for 
outstanding service to the dairy industry. 


Good Housekeeping . for maintaining a sound 
basic approach to the problem of adequate nutrition in 
family meals. 


Better Homes and Gardens . for its generous use 
of milk, cheese, cottage cheese and ice cream in its menu 
suggestions and _ recipes. 


True Confessions for again this year encourag 
ing adventures in good cating in its pictures and food 


pages with special emphasis on cheese. 


Look Magazine for its continued emphasis of 
the importance of merchandising milk and cheese on a 


national scale. 

Colliers 
tation of foods, especially ice cream and other dairy 
products. 


for consistently dramatizing the presen 


Parents Magazine . . . for enthusiastic support of 
the program to increase the use of milk in home cooking. 

Super Market Merchandising . . . for its extensive 
cooperation in promoting dairy and related food events 
to the retail level throughout the year. 

General Mills . for its cooperation in a nation 
wide campaign to promote the use of milk and cream 
in strawberry shortcake. 

National Biscuit Company . . . for again this year 
working hand-in-hand with the dairy industry in related 
food advertising. 
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General Foods Corporation for its aid in pro- 
moting the wider use of milk, ice cream and butter in 
connection with several of its outstanding products. 

George Hormel & Company . . . for an outstanding 
job in the promotion of cheese and meat recipes that 
provide year ‘round economical family meals. 

Campbell Soup Company . for its series of eye- 
appeal advertisements in national magazines featuring 
the use of milk, cream and butter with its products. 

Dole Sales Company . . . for developing novel fruit 
and dairy food dishes for the American menu. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
contributing to the cause of good living through merchan 
dising related items, including dairy foods. 

Pillsbury Mills 
in promoting the use of milk and butter with its Pancake 
Mix. 

Cling Peach Advisory Board . . . for a nation-wide 


. for again this year 


for merchandising cooperation 


advertising campaign featuring the use of cottage cheese 
and peaches in tempting salads. 

Richards pointed out that several of the organizations 
cited had won the Distinguished Service Awards more 
than once. 

“It is consistent and continuing cooperation such as 
this that does the most to promote public awareness of 
the value of dairy foods in the daily diet,” Richards said. 
“Each year we hope to honor newspapers, magazines and 
food organizations for their service to the food industry, 
while again presenting awards to those who are consist- 
ently outstanding.” 








LOW ACCIDENT RATE AT BORDENS 


Contrary to the upward trend in the nation’s indus- 
trial and vehicle accidents, the Borden Company’s 1951 
employee injury and vehicle accident frequency rates 
continued near all-time lows for the third consecutive 
year, according to Francis T. McGowan, safety director 
of the Company. 


In his annual report covering the safety experience 
of the Company’s more than 30,000 employees and a 
fleet of nearly 10,000 vehicles, Mr. McGowan reported 
that Borden’s had 16.50 lost-time employee injury acci 
dents per million man hours worked, as compared with 
its 1950 16.60 and the 16.36 
established in 1949. The improvement over 1950 was 
scored as total man hours worked advanced 4 per cent 
to more than 87,500,000. 


rate of all-time low of 


The Company’s 1951 vehicle accident rate of 3.73 
accidents per 100,000 miles traveled compared favorably 
with the all-time of 3.59 set in 1950. The 
number of vehicles operated by Borden’s in 1951 in- 
creased 5 per cent over 1950, while the year’s mileage 
111,700,000 miles, Mr. 


low rate 


advanced 7 per cent to nearly 
McGowan said. 

In contrast with Borden’s experience, the dairy in- 
dustry is expected to show an increase of about 16 per 
cent in its 1951 accident Mr. 
McGowan said, adding that the all-industry rate moved 
up 9 per cent last year. The national highway toll for 
1951, he pointed out, is the highest in ten years. 


employee injury rate, 





ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsworth TRUCK 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Stainless steel 
runners 
case friction. 








reduce 


@ Completely 
sealed. 
Moisture 
cannot 
decompose 
insulation. 


@ Padlock holes 
in latches. 





@ Holds 2 ice 
trays plus 3 
quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray 





@ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords 
all of the “most-wanted” features. This qual- 
ity box features lifetime, all aluminum, air- 
plane type construction . . . riveted for super | @ Moderately 
strength. Nickel plated screws and stainless priced. 

steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives 
you maximum cooling efficiency and econ- 
omy. Fifty pounds of ice maintains a 44° 
temperature for 30 hours in a 96° outside 
heat. Best of all, the Hollingsworth Truck 











Standard Boxes in 
Stock for All Makes 
of Milk Delivery 


Refrigerator is designed for complete space Trucks . . . Special 
utilization. Model illustrated fits contour of Boxes Made to 
Divco Truck Body. rder. 











JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS a PENNSYLVANIA 








ai 


Efsco Seals 


PAT. APPL’D FOR 





TRULY THE SEAL OF PERFECTION 


Fits all 3A standard sanitary fittings. 


Invaluable on vacuum lines for HTST pas- 
teurizers or vacuum pans. 


Unaffected by dairy acids, alkalies or 
chlorine. 


A twist of the wrist is all that’s needed. 








Sold only through dairy supply jobbers. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


DIETRICH SUPPLY CORPORATION 


219 W. FAYETTE STREET SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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DAIRY 
PLANTS... 


they use ILTE k 


Roberts Dairy is one of the largest 
independently owned dairies in the Midwest. 
There are three Roberts plants in Lincoln, 
others in Omaha, Grand Island, Stromsberg, and 
Waterloo, Nebraska, and one in Sioux City, 
Iowa. In every one of these plants, 

Vilter refrigeration plays an important part. 


It’s not unusual for a dairy—or any plant, 

for that matter—to standardize on one make 

in one plant. Obviously, it makes for 

better efficiency. But when you see Vilter 
refrigeration being selected for every plant, 

you know that satisfaction has to be the reason. 


Roberts Dairy is by no means the only 
organization to use Vilter refrigeration in every 
plant. Every year the list of users who 
standardize on Vilter grows larger. 

Only intelligent engineering help, plus 
equipment that costs less to operate and 
maintain can earn that high a place with men 
who know the importance of refrigeration. 










Your nearby Vilter Dis- 
tributor or Representa- 
tive will be glad to show 
you how you can save 
with Vilter. Vilter knows 
the Dairy Industry. 


PTUTTTTTITITIITITITI LITT ee 


Z’ REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
Ammonia and Freon Compressors © Pakicers e Evaporative and Shell & Tube 
Condensers © Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings © Air Conditioning 
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CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


National Association Dairy Equipment Manufacturers — 
Annual Conference, May 11-13, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. Secretary, John Marshall, 927 —15th Ss} 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Florida Dairy Industry Association—The 1952 annual meet. 
ing, May 21-23, 1952, at the Casablanca Hotel in Miamj 
Beach. E. T. Lay, executive director and secretary, 220 
Newman St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


National Dairy Council— Annual meeting June 23-25 


q _m : <5-25, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Secretary, Car] 
Wood, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

South Dakota Association of Sanitarians—Annual 1 eeting 
and short course, June 23-27, at Sylvan Lake. Secretary. 


J. F. Tinker, South Dakota Association of Sanitarians 
Pierre, S. D. 

American Dairy Science Association \nnual meeting, 
June 24-26, at University of California, Davis, Calif. 
P. R. Ellsworth, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary. 

West Virginia Dairy Products Association -Annual con- 
vention, August 3-5, at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Secretary, Prof. S. J. Weese. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


National Automatic Merchandising Association Annual 
convention to be held September 14-17, in Chicago, 
General chairman, E. H. Fox, Austin Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
48th Annual Convention, September 21-24, Chicago, III 
Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary. 

Milk Industry Foundation—45th Annual Convention, Sep 
tember 24-26, Chicago, Ill. Col. B. F. Castle, 1625 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Executive Director 


Dairy Industries Supply Association—l8th Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition, September 21-27, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Ill. Roberts Everett, 1108—16th St., N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C., Executive Vice-President. 

National Dairy Cattle Congress—Will be held September 
27 through October 4, at Waterloo, Iowa. FE. S. Estel, 
Secretary. 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians—Annual 
meeting, October 1, 2, and 3, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. C. W. Weber, New York State De- 
partment of Health, 18 Dove St., Albany 6, N. Y., Sec 
retary-Treasurer. 

Iowa Milk Dealers Association—1952 annual convention, 
October 28-31, in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa. Executive Secretary, John H. Brockway, 
906 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Washington State Dairy Foundation—Annual foundation 
in November, 1952, at Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C. A. Frank Bird, 808 Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Wash., 
Secretary. 

Colorado Dairy Products Association, Inc.—The 1952 an- 
nual convention, December 7, 8, and 9, at the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel in Denver, Colo. Ward K. Holm, 701 
Kittredge Bldg., Denver 7, Colo., Executive Secretary 


Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annual meeting, De- 
cember 15-16, at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Secre 
tary, G. M. Van Buskirk, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Thirteenth International Dairy Congress—The Congress, 
June 22-26, 1953, at The Hague, Netherlands. G. H 
Hibma, general secretary, The Hague, Netherlands 


* 
SHORT COURSES 


HTST Pasteurization——University of Illinois, May 6 and 
7. Contact R. K. Newton, Conference Supervisor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 725 So. Wright St., Champaign, III 
Registration, $5. 

Food Technology Program—Massacliusetts Institute 0! 
Technology, Cambridge 3, Mass., June 16-July 3. Com- 
prehensive course. Contact Prof. Bernard E. Proctor, 
Department of Food Technology 
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UTAH SHORT COURSE IS BIG SUCCESS 


The men who handle Intermountain States milk) 
gathered March 17 to 21 for the 18th annual 
Manufacturing Short Course held on the 
campus, and chairmaned 


Utah Dairy 
Utah State Agricultural College 
by A. J. Morris, dairy professor. 

Western milk experts heard USAC professor Paul B. 
Larsen speak on the latest surveys of Utah’s market milk 
industry. Other important agenda on the program included 





These dairy experts participated in the Utah Dairy Short Course. 
Left to right are: L. K. Crowe, Lincoln; Clarke E. Davis, Brooklyn; 
and A. J. Morris, Logan, Utah. 


bulk handling of milk, lines, 
troublesome flavors in milk, cleaning dairy 
equipment, and several demonstrations. A special day 


market milk, and 


permanent sanitary pipe 


economy 


was devoted to cheese, ice cream, 
management. 

The short course rounded off its fifth and final day 
with the annual banquet at which 177 certificates of award 
were presented to Western dairy operators for having 
produced excellent products. A total of 293 samples of 
milk, ice cream, cheese, and butter were analyzed. The 
samples came from dairies in seven western states. 

Key speakers during the short course included Gene- 
vieve Allen, Salt Lake City, Utah; Don S. Anderson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; R. D. Bovey, Boise, Idaho; Howard Carman, 
Los Angeles, Calif; Dr. L. K. Crowe, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Clarke Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert E. Hardell, Monroe, 
Wisc.; Harvey G. McAndrews, Denver, Colo.; Lee H. 
Minor, Wyandotte, Mich.; Dr. C. L. Reiser, San Francisco, | 
Calif.; and Cliff Swett, Chicago, III. 


DAIRY SUPPLIERS’ FOUNDATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Dairy Suppliers’ Foundation, Inc., 
meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 4 


Thirty-eight members from all parts of the country, in 
Meetings 
of the Board of Directors were held prior to and follow- 


addition to a number of guests, were present. 


ing the membership meeting. 


Matters of general interest to the dairy industry were 
discussed and particular emphasis was placed on improv- 
ing the various services which retail distributors of dairy 


equipment and supplies may render their 
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held its first annual 
and 5. 


customers. 
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The beautiful val- 
ley where contented 
and thrifty artisans 
build sterling char- 
one | into the parts 
of PURITY equip- 
ment you'll never 
see—their life avo- 
cation and pride. 






To 


Typhoid Fever Bacil- 
lus—a dangerous cus- 
tomer. PURITY mas- 
sacres the bugs. 


As durable and beau- 
tiful a piece of equip- 
ment as the most 
particular milk man 
could wish for. Agi- 
tator instantly remoy- 
able for cleaning. 


HICH today’s critical house- 

wife so much admires, happens 
just naturally when you're using a 
PURITY DeLuxe, “The Aristocrat of 
Pasteurizers.” 
The secret is the powerful multi- 
ple combined heater-circulators. The 
fast water circulation which results, 
brings the milk quickly to pasteurizing 
temperature without raising the water 
above 150°. Because of this phenomenal 
heating ability, users of the PURITY 
enjoy an unusually deep cream line. 
The gentle action of our patented 
| 45° inclined-blade agitator helps. It 
| handles the milk smoothly at all levels, 
the amount of agitation automatically 
increasing as the machine is filled. 


The’ fast-heating PURITY De- 
Luxe also saves the dealer much milk. 
It is well known that lactic acid bac- 
teria multiply with incredible speed 
under favorable breeding temperatures. 
Slow heating may sour the milk before a 
pasteuriz ing temperature is possible. 


PURITY 
Manufacturing Company, Ine. 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Burger, Inc., Sole Distributors 
ms V., Ge ae 


LINE... 


There’s a size exactly 
meeting your needs. It 
will pay you to write 
as per complete illus- 
trated bulletins before 
you buy. 


Oakes & 
CATTARAUGUS, 





1873 Over seventy-fo a of honest equipment 
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Ideal for nteniy emer Aion 
alves to loosen them. 
@ HOMOGENIZER With a touch of the 
PISTONS wonder aa in the 
orange tube, they work 
@ SANITARY smoothly, easily—always! 
VALVES Your valves have perfect 
seal and you overcome 
@ AMMONIA frequent cuptnding and } 
VALVES = prevent ane. Sense f 
= in sanitary aluminum tube 
@ CAPPER = —is tasteless, practically Y | 
HEAD GUIDES = odorless, 100% pure! Now 
@ SANITARY used from coast to coast 
SEALS = in dairy plants. 
® positive = ORDER f $3.00 for 6 — 4-oz. tubes. 
4 < $5.50 for 12 — 4-oz. tubes. 
ACTION PUMPS == TODAY!) “5.0.8. Columbus, Ohio 


McGlaughlin Oil Company 


3750 E. Livingston Avenue Columbus 13, Ohio 


Packaged by the authority of the Famous Lubricants, Inc. 








for the bottled 
beverage Industry 
for Over 25 Years 







BEVERAGE COOLERS 


——,, sa WH QUIKOLD coolers 
hte, A have helped sell 
many millions of dol- 
lars worth of bottled 
beverages over the 
past 25 years! 


<- 


They will help sell 
your products... 
and build profits for 
you too! 


Wy 


Model 1400-WD-2 ELECTRIC 


S.«S. PropwctTs, INc. 


P.O. BOX 1047 x LIMA, OHIO 
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Consideration was also given to various means of pro. 
viding more effective sales and service facilities for manu- 
facturers represented by members of the Foundation. 


All officers and members of the Board of Directors who 
served the Foundation during its first vear were unani- 
mously re-elected as follows: 


President, R. D. Britton, Wisner Manufacturing Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; Vice-President, G. R. Olson, Lincoln 
Equipment, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; E. K. Bame, United 
Dairy Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. A. Barrett, 
Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
J. R. Cox, J. R. Cox Co., Nashville, Tenn.; V. J. Earnheart, 
Crouch Dairy Supply Co., Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex.; S. H. 
Perkins, Inter-State Dairy Supplies, Inc., Seattle, Wash.: 
R. H. Risdon, The Bingham & Risdon Co., Green Bay, 
Wisc.; Jos. L. Rosen, Illinois Creamery Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. P. Schwartz, Coast Creamery Equipment 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Lester D. Stickles of McLaughlin, Stickles & Hayden, 
New York, N. Y., was reappointed Counsel. 

Ralph L. Young was reappointed Executive Vice- 
President. 

The office of Dairy Suppliers’ Foundation, Inc., is 
located at 326 West Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


BROWN AND GUNDELL NATIONAL DAIRY 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Election of Col. Edward F. Brown and Glenn Gun- 
dell as vice-president of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration was announced recently by L. A. Van Bomel, 
president, following a meeting here of the board of 
directors. 

Colonel Brown has been assistant to the president of 
the company since 1946. He was formerly executive 
vice-president of the Milk Industry Council. , In prio 
years he was associated with the late Willard D. Straight, 
George W. Perkins and Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan and Co. in the development of public health 
work. 

During the war, Colonel Brown served as Chief, 
Office of Technical Information, and Deputy Chief, High- 





COL. EDW. BROWN GLENN GUNDELL 


way Division, Transportation Corps of the U. S. Army, 
and overseas on the General Staff Corps, Persian Gulf 
Command. He then served as Commanding Officer of 
the San Francisco District Transportation office, and of 
the U. S. Army Port Agency for San Francisco. He was 
also Chairman, Traffic Control Board and the Militar) 
Reservation Board, for the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines on the Pacific Coast. 
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Mr. Gundell is director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for National Dairy. Prior to taking that position, 
he was advertising and promotion manager of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

His previous experience included nine years as adver- 
tising and promotion manager of various divisions of the 
General Electric Company, including the appliance and 
merchandising department. Before that Mr. 
served for three years with New York advertising agencies, 
and from 1926 to 1932 


Gundell had 


, did editorial work on newspapers. 
* 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER OFFERS STOCK PLAN 
TO KEY EMPLOYEES 

An incentive stock option plan for key employees of 

the International Paper Company has been recommended 

by the Board of Directors for approval by the stockholders 

at the annual meeting of the company on May 14, J. H. 


Hinman, president, has announced. 


The plan provides for granting options on a total of 
950,000 shares of presently authorized but unissued com- 
mon stock—less than 3% of the shares presently outstanding. 


Mr. Hinman stated that the plan applies not only 
to those executives knowledge, experience and 
ability have been primarily responsible for the success of 
present operations, but 
to the younger 
will depend in the future. 


whose 


also—and still more important- 


men on whom the success of operations 


Shares may be purchased under the options on the 
basis of 95% of the fair market value of the stock on the 
date a particular option is granted. Options will permit 
purchase of 20% of the optioned shares after each of the 
first five date. Not more 
than 20,000 shares may be optioned to any one indi- 
vidual. a total of ten years unless 
employment terminates earlier. No 
granted after May 15, 1962. 

Shareholders at the 
to approve the plan and an amendment of the company’s 
Certificate of Incorporation. The 
pre-emptive 


anniversaries of the option 
The options run for 
options may be 


annual meeting will be asked 


amendment will limit 
rights of holders of common stock to the 
extent necessary to permit carrying out the option plan 
without prior offering of the optioned stock to common 
stockholders. 

Mr. Hinman said that a two-thirds vote of the com- 
mon stock is needed for the amendment of the 
Certificate of Incorporation. Material outlining the pro- 
posed plan and amendment will be mailed shortly to 
the nearly 30,000 registered common stockholders. 


e 
KENTUCKY INDUSTRY SETS NEW RECORD 
A new all-time high cash farm income from dairy 
products of $65,889,000 was received by Kentucky milk 
producers in 1951. 
Previous year. 


company’s 


This was 16.8% greater than for the 


Kentucky climbed up to eighth place nationally in 
the production of cheddar cheese and maintained fourth 
position in evaporated milk and sixteenth place in butter. 


These outstanding production achievements were an- 
nounced by Leo J. White, Louisville, manager of the 
Blue Valley division of Beatrice Foods, in his president's 
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“The advertising value of this Homogenized GOLDEN GUERNSEY cam- 
paign was tremendous,” says Richard C. Merrill of Hayward Farms. 


he Zocor! Milford, N. H., 10-route distributor 


Reem 8-week quota of 500 quarts of “new 
business” in 3 weeks! Sales record far above 
expectations! All sales increased by featuring 
Homogenized GOLDEN GUERNSEY! 


/ 
he Method: 
Salesman’s Contest. prizes, plus bonus 


for sales of Homogenized GOLDEN GUERNSEY; 


Sampling. Bottles of Homogenized GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY for regular customers and selected 
prospects; 


Advertising. "24-sheet” and other posters, 


plus newspaper ads, plus window displays, 
truck cards; 


Letters, Folders—tor customers, prospects. 


Write for complete details of this successful 
campaign. The same program could be 
adapted to increase sales for you. 


GOLDEN yp 


GOLDEN | GUERNSEY 


INCORPORATED 





75 MAIN ST., PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 
wood — the lightest weight hard- 
wood. Reinforced with galvanized 
strapping and nails. Has stacking 
bottom. Fine in appearance, strong 
and durable, the most economical 


milk case to use. 
*Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 
dipped in fungus proof material. 


TREEN BOX COMPANY 


Tiogaand Memphis Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. 
"ACES IN CASES” FOR OVER SO YEARS 



















AMESTEAM 
GENERATOR 


10 to 500 h.p. 
15# to 200+ w. p. 
OIL 








To Completely Expose 


| Then Open One - Piece 
Furnace and All Tubes | Rear Baffle. There are 
. . . Open One-Piece | Ample Clean-Out Doors 


Rear Flue Cover in Front End, too! 


AMES 


Builders of Better 





IRON WORKS 
BOX B-5 OSWEGO, N.Y. 
Boilers Since 1848 











address before the 27th annual meeting of the Dain 
Products Association of Kentucky. 

He pointed out that over 2 billion pounds of milk 
are produced annually on 97,580 farms in Kentucky, 0} 
this total amount, 33% is used on farms, 20% in the many. 
facture of butter, 17% in processing evaporated milk, 15¢ 
in fluid milk consumption, 10% in cheesemaking, 3% in jce 
cream and 2% in miscellaneous uses. 


A series of six regional dairy rally luncheons will be 


| held throughout Kentucky late in May, it was announced 
| by Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville, president of the Amer. 





ican Dairy Association of Kentucky and Dan Baldwin. 
Louisville, manager of the Kentucky State Fair and state 
chairman of the 1952 June Dairy Month. 

The theme of the meetings will be greater consumer 
acceptance and use of dairy foods. The tentative schedule 
is: Bowling Green, May 20; Mayfield, May 21; 
May 22; Lexington, May 27; 
Covington, May 29. 


Paducah, 
Maysville, May 28; and 


9 
GUNDLACH PROMOTES THREE 


G. P. Gundlach & Company of Cincinnati, nation- 
wide consultants to the dairy industry, in order to further 
facilitate services in its field and to continuing 
expanded operations to aid owners and managers of milk, 
dairy and ice cream plants has promoted three of its key 
executives to rank of vice-president, G. P. Gundlach, 
president of the 34-year old organization has announced. 

The newly-elected vice-presidents, each with a 
definite responsibility for departmental operations, are: 


meet 


Louis B. Lampe, vice-president in Charge of Pro- 
duction, associated with the Gundlach organization for 
over 15 years, will supervise further services in the fields 
of the graphic and electronic arts for consumer attention. 
He continues his production directorship in the company 
wherein he has attained a wide industry reputation for 
originality in copy, display design and color reproduction. 
He resides at 4414 Schulte Drive, Cincinnati, is married, 
and has three children. 





LOUIS B. LAMPE 


GEO. 


ROSS WINNING 


GUNDLACH 


Ross J. Winning, vice-president in charge of National 
Sales, nationally noted specialist in dairy technology and 
sales facilities, will expand sales services for milk plant 
and ice cream plant operators. Prior to joining the Gund- 
lach organization, Winning, a graduate of Ohio State 
University and prominent in technology of the dairy fields 
had been associated with Sheffield Farm Division of 
National Dairy Products in New York City and earlier 
with the Telling Ice Cream Company, Cleveland. He is 
married, father of three children, and resides at 3110 
Bellewood Ave., Pleasant Ridge, Cincinnati. 
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George B. Gundlach, vice-president in charge of 
Promotion, alumnus of Duke University, son of the com- 
pany president, and trained through a long program of 
diversified experiences starting in his college day summer 
yacations and since return from World War merchant- 
marine service engaged in account executive work. He 
will concentrate on promotional efforts. He is married, 
resides at 609 Pleasant Ave., Mariemont, and has one 
child. 

Charles E. Lawrence continues as director of dairy 
manufacturing and research for the Gundlach organization. 


NEW QUALITY REGULATIONS FOR INDIANA 


TATE-WIDE quality regulations for Indiana have 
been proposed by the industry in that state. The 
regulations, developed by the State Health Depart- 
ment Dairy Advisory Committee and the State Board 
Health, were slated for formal approval late in April. 


The proposed regulations as outlined by the State 
Department of Health include in brief the following: 


1. Definition of milk unfit for human consumption— 
based on sediment content; any visible foreign matter, 
garget, ropiness, etc., and adulterated as defined in the 
‘Uniform Indiana Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act.” 


2. Definition of cream unfit for human consumption— 
based on any foreign matter; mold; yeast fermentation; 
content and 


Indiana 


any degree of decomposition, sediment 
adulteration as 


Drug and Cosmetic Act.” 


defined in the “Uniform Food, 


3. Every person buying or receiving milk shall. have 
an approved grader present at all times when such 
product or products are received to do the grading as 
required by law and regulation “to prevent the acceptance 
of milk or cream which is unfit for human consumption.” 
‘Such grader or graders shall inspect, grade, and test all 
milk and cream as provided in these regulations.” 


4. Sediment tests shall be taken of milk received at 
least twice per month. Random can sampling of multiple 
can shipments may be provided for—when one can, how- 
ever, shows excessive sediment all cans from that producer 
must be tested for sediment. When any producer has one 
or more cans of milk showing excessive sediment then 
tests must be made daily until all milk from such producer 
is found fit according to the sediment test. 


5. “Off the bottom” pint sample sediment testing 
must be used for milk, unstirred sample to be used. This 
is the regular test now being used in the industry. 


6. A bacterial test, such as Methylene Blue, plate, 
direct microscopic, or other approved tests, must be made 
f all producers’ milk at least once per month. The regu- 
lation, as now proposed, will carry no producer penalty 
based on the test. 

7. Cream shall be tested at least once per month, 
using either a pint or 4 ounce sample—limit of 3 mgs. 
of sediment for pint sample . . . same standard for milk. 
The “mixed sample method” would be used on cream. 


8. All milk and cream must be inspected by smell 
and sight at the receiving platform or place of purchase. 
All unfit products must be rejected. 
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‘WANTED... 
100 DAIRYMEN 


INTERESTED IN MAKING A 
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Yes, children love chocolate milk especially 
when it is made with Forbes “Quality First” 
Chocolate Flavor Powder. It’s so mild, appe- 
tizing and tempting to the taste. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the flavor 
of your present product— FORBES, with over 
50 years experience in making chocolate 
products of superior quality, may be able to 
help you produce a better and tastier choco- 
late drink. Mail the coupon for a free sample 
and try it yourself. 











IT’S FREE! > 


Here’s a folder you'll want to read. 
It explains how to make a REAL 
CHOCOLATE milk drink — one that 
brings customers back for more. Use 
the coupon for a FREE copy. 


How to Make 
A High Quality 
Chocolate M: 


k 


Or Dairy Drink 





The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. 


The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 
2000 West 14th Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

a Please send us your folder: 

HOW TO MAKE A HIGH QUALITY 
CHOCOLATE MILK OR DAIRY DRINK 
Send us a sample of FORBES Chocolate Flavor 

Powder. 


[] Sweetened [_] Unsweetened 


aA 
= 
VW 


City 


@e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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9. All milk and cream found unfit for human con- 
sumption, according to State standards, must be de- 
natured by addition of a certified red food coloring as 
approved by the State Department of Health. 

10. Uniform rejection tags approved by the Depart- 
ment must be used. Tag can only be removed by producer 
of the product. 


11. Records must be kept month by month on quality 


tests required. Summary, not detailed record, must be 
sent monthly to Department. 


e 
ONE-YEAR DAIRY INDUSTRY COURSE 
AT CORNELL 


A one-year course in dairy industry will be offered 
again this fall for the fifth season by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York. Designed to give a well-rounded training to 
those interested in dairy plant operations, the course 
begins in September and continues until early June. 


The subjects taught are as follows: composition and 
testing of milk and milk products, bacteriology. produc 
tion of milk, oral and written expression, dairy plant 
equipment, processing and quality control of milk and 
milk products, dairy mathematics, marketing of dairy 
products, and a survey of topics of current interest in 
dairy industry. 

Anyone interested in taking the course or in obtain- 
ing additional information should write to Prof. R. P. 
March, Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University. 
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Crimped nylon bristles 
hold more water--are more 
sanitary--doabetter clean- 
ing job. Available in 
three grades of stiff- 
ness, 


CHOICE © 
OF OVAL OR 
FLAT FACE. 


HARD RUBBER B 





Both TITAN and No 5017 are built to 
outlast fibre bristle brushes---after 
more than 2 years of production we 
have not seen a worn out TITAN, and 
no customer has returned a TITAN 
that was ordered to conform to the 
cleaning job. NYLON BRISTLES do 
not wearout HARD RUBBER BLOCK 
cannot wear out. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE TO DEPT 139 FOR MORE 
INFORMATION. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


MILK CAN BRUSH 





NO. 5017 


Filled with long wearing 
nylon bristles in a hard 
rubber block, curved 
6" x 2-1/2". 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO 


Calif 
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Ithaca, New York. Since only a limited number of sty 
dents can be accepted each year, inquiries should be 
made immediately. 


BORDEN PROMOTES KOENIG AND 
McCLELLAND IN CHICAGO 


The Borden Company announces the appointment 
of O. N. Koenig Milburn McClelland, formerh 
presidents of its Chicago Milk and Ice Cream Divisions 
respectively, as assistant district chairman of the Chicago. 
Central District. Mr. Koenig will supervise the district's 
milk Mr. McClelland its 
production activities, under the direction of Oliver 0 


ana 


sales of and ice cream, and 
Smaha, district chairman. The district covers operations 


in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Lake County, Indiana. 

W. N. Waterstreet, formerly executive vice-president 
of the Chicago Milk Division succeeds Mr. Koenig as 
president, while Ralph R. Minkler, formerly executiv: 
vice-president of the Chicago Ice Cream Division, suc- 
ceeds Mr. McClelland as president. 

Mr. Koenig started in the milk business in 1915 with 
two brothers, in Chicago, and was in charge of sales for 
the Koenig Dairy Company until the business was acquired 
by Borden’s in 1928. 
from branch manager in 1928 to sales manager of the 
Chicago-Central District’s fluid milk operations in 1948 
He became president of the Chicago Milk Division in 1950 


He then advanced progressively 


Mr. McClelland started in 1926, joining the Jersey 
Ice Cream Company, which later became a Borden unit 


THE 





RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


WY THESE FEATURES 


% Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 
Saves costly space. 
Provides maximum 
outgoing cans. 


x incoming AND 
% Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 
* 
* 


visual inspection for 


Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 
All controls within easy reach. 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
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After holding successive production positions with 
Borden's, he was placed in charge of the Chicago Dis- 
trict’s ice cream production in 1939, and became president 
of the Chicago Ice Cream Division in 1949. 

Mr. Waterstreet joined the Chicago Milk Division 
in: 1939, and advanced to vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction in 1948. 


vice-president of the division. Mr. Minkler got his start 


Early this year he became executive 


in the dairy business with Madison Ice Cream Company 
of Edgewood, Iowa, becoming a partner in the company 
in 1932. When the Borden Company's Hutchinson Divi- 
sion acquired the plant in 1940, he continued as branch 
manager. Mr. Minkler of the 
Hutchinson Division in 1942, and sales director in charge 


became sales manager 
of ice cream sales for the Chicago-Central District in 
1948. He was appointed executive vice-president of the 
Chicago Ice Cream Division in 1951. 

w 
CHERRY-BURRELL SELLS ENGLISH COMPANY 


John G. the Cherry-Burrell 


Corporation, announced recently the sale of the business, 


Cherry, President of 
assets and liabilities of Cherry-Burrell Limited, London, 
England, to the Securities Agency Limited, London. 

English manufacturing plants, inventories, and cer- 
tain patent rights were included in the sale. A new com- 
pany to be organized by the purchaser will have the right, 
for two years, to the term “Successor to Cherry-Burrell 
Limited.” 

Mr. Cherry indicated that it had become increasingly 
difficult to properly aid in the management of the English 


Cut Case Costs with 


BARKER “NuNESTyle” Self-Stacking Bottom 


HEAVY-DUTY "The Case Of Perfection" ... 


with many plus-features that reduce 
your handling and delivery costs. All steel-welded construction . 





company, and that the time taken by management for 
the purpose could be more profitably spent on other 
corporation matters. 


Arrangements have been completed for the transfer 
of the proceeds to this country, turning former English 
assets into desirable domestic working capital. 


It is also anticipated that the sale of the English com 

pany will widen Cherry-Burrell’s export market. 
* 

NO CHANGE IN NEW YORK ORDER 

The U. &. 
mended that no change be made _ in the formula for pric- 
ing Class I-A (fluid) milk either to change the level of the 
price or its seasonal variations under the New York Fed 
This recommended decision 
is based on a January 18-23 hearing. 


Department of Agriculture has recom- 


eral milk marketing order. 


At the hearing, producer organizations in the New 
York milkshed proposed a change in the Class I-A pricing 
formula so as to increase the annual level of the price 
and to reduce the amount of seasonal variation in the price. 
Evidence submitted relative to present and prospective 
supplies of pool milk at various seasons of the year in 
relation to market requirements does not justify adoption 
of the proposed changes, the Department indicated. The 
recommended decision also would make no change in the 
method, tentatively adopted in an amendment on February 
25, using the revised wholesale commodity price index 


in the Class I-T pricing formula. 


rugged, crash-proof, virtually indestructible. Barker ."hairpin turn” 
eliminates clipped wire ends; no sharp edges to scratch or mar 
paraffin; added strength. And star of them all: Barker “NuNESTyle” 
Self-Stacking Bottom . . . a heavy solid round bar that “nests” easily, 
quickly. Slides smoothly into stacking position; stacks higher. Mod- 
ernize YOUR dairy with Barker... today's best buy in all-steel cases. 
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No. 453 — 16 12-0z. Cottage Cheese Cartons 
Stacks on All Square Bottle Cases 
but Not Interchangeably. 


LIGHT 
STURDY 


COTTAGE 
CHEESE 





Pat. No. 2,512,517 





No. 308W — 48 12-o0z 
Cottage Cheese Cartons 
Stacks Interchangeably 
with Round Bottle Cases 


Equip 1 Truck and 
You'll Equip ALL 





BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers Of All-Steel Cases 
552 Seventh Street Keosauqua, lowa 
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W. G. RAINEY PROMOTED BY 
DIVERSEY 


Rainey, 


W. G. of the 
Diversey Corporation’s Nashville sales 
district since 1944, has been named 
assistant manager of the Southern 
Division by W. E. Noyes, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. J. K. Bradford 
is division manager. 


manager 


Diversey manufactures and _ sells 
cleaners, disinfectants and insecticides 


for food plant sanitation. 


Rainey has been continuously ac- 
1918 when 
he joined Standard Brands. He was 
with that until 1935, 
when he joined the Doughnut Cor- 
poration of New York. 
later he 


tive in sales work since 
organization 


Three years 
Diversey field 
service representative in the Southern 
Division. 


became a 


* 
ALLAN JOINS PENNSALT SALES 


Duane R. Allen has joined Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Food Industries Department as sales- 
service representative for the B-K line 
in the Midwest, it was announced by 


Cecil B. Roberts, district Sales Man 
ager. 

Mr. Allan will make his headquar- 
ters at the company’s district sales 
office in Kansas City, Mo., and will 
serve the territory comprised prin 
cipally of Nebraska and Iowa. 

He comes to Pennsalt from Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. A native 
Iowan, he is a graduate of lowa State 
and of the University of Dubuque, 
earned his B.S. degree in 
busines administration. 


where he 


He and his family live in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
* 


CONTINENTAL CAN ESTABLISHES 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Hans A. Eggers, president of Con- 
tinental Can Company, recently an- 
nounced that three scholarships, to 
be awarded by the Carle C. Conway 
Scholarship Foundation in 1952, will 
be for the benefit of daughters of 
Continental employees. The Founda- 
tion, which is named for the former 
chairman of the board of Continental, 
who is now chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of the 
Company, last year made its first 
awards to three sons of Continental 
employees. 

Like those for 1951, the 1952 schol- 
arships will be awarded on a com- 
petitive basis to eligible candidates 
meeting the scholastic and other 
standards set by the Foundation. Each 
of the awards will be for $1,000 per 
year for a four-year term, subject to 
the holder continuing to maintain a 
satisfactory scholastic record in each 
year. 

Scholarship winners will be selected 
from applicants within each of three 


geographical areas in the United 
States comprising Continental’s reg- 

















Made in Full 
Sizes from 100 to 500 Gal. 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO., Millville, Pa. 


Range of 


ional divisions—the Eastern 


the Central region, and the 


region, 
Pacific 
region. One award will be made ip 
each region. 

Any daughter of a Continental em 
ployee, or of a deceased or retired 
employee, is eligible to compete for 
the 1952 
vided she is a graduate of high school 
will be 


entering college as a freshman. 


scholarship awards, pro- 


or preparatory school and 

The 1952 awards will apply to any 
accredited college or university se. 
lected by the successful candidates 
Foundation, 
The trustees of the Foundation will 


and approved by the 


select a scholarship winner from the 
applicants within each geographical 
These selections will be based 
on the College Entrance Examina- 


area. 


tion Board test results, the applicant's 
high school scholastic record, charac- 
ter, qualities of leadership, serious- 
ness of purpose, financial need, and 
such other tests as the trustees may 
feel are appropriate for the purpose. 


FAIRMONT FOODS NAMES 
LAHVIC 
Raymond J. Lahvic has been named 
advertising and publicity manager of 
Foods A. © 


Ragnow, Fairmont vice-president in 


Fairmont Company, 
charge of merchandising, announced 
recently. 

Lahvic has been advertising man- 
ager of Phenix Pabst-ett Company, a 
subsidiary of Kraft Foods Company, 
for the past four years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and served with the U. S. Army 
Air Corps during the war. 

At Fairmont he will be in charge 
of advertising of all products: frozen 
foods, ice cream, milk, cottage cheese, 
cream cheese, butter, poultry, as well 
as feed and hatchery promotions. 


The GIRTON FARM 


COOLING TANK 


has a low bottom, 
which cools _ faster 
than average. Mini- 


mum quantity of milk 
needed to cover the 
entire bottom so cool- 
ing starts immediate- 
ly. Faster cooling 


means better quality. 


Write for Bulletin 
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SIXTY YEARS FOR YORK-HOOVER 
CORPORATION 


Nineteen fifty-two marks the 60th 
Anniversary of the York-Hoover Cor- 
poration, York, Pennsylvania, builders 
of commercial truck bodies for the 
dairy and other industries. The prin- 
cipal element of the present York- 
Hoover Corporation had its corporate 
beginning back in 1892, although its 
inception preceded this date by sev- 
enteen years. 


Sill 





then manufactured and 


The firm 
sold horse-drawn 
designs and capacities for practically 


wagons of many 


all of the then existing vocational 
purposes. 
In 1908 when the fast-growing 


motor truck industry began replacing 
the horse-drawn wagon, York-Hoover 
pioneered in this conversion by plac- 
ing commercial bodies first on the 
available 
then on various truck chassis as they 


passenger car chassis and 
appeared on the market. 

It also started to build the Hooves 
truck and sold these in some quan- 
tities until 1912 when the rapid ex- 
pansion of the commercial body busi- 
ness necessitated the use of its entire 
manufacturing facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

In its history York-Hoover has many 
“firsts” to its credit. It played an 
important part in converting the pub- 
lic utility industry from horse-drawn 
vehicles to transportation; it 
built one of the first franchise-oper- 
ated passenger bus bodies to operate 


motor 


in the East; it assisted in redesigning 
the U.S. Mail 
for use on a motor truck. The first 
“Jeep” body was manufactured by 
York-Hoover at the start of World 
War I, and in World War II it was 
the first plant in the Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District, which embraces seven 
States, to be awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” Flag with 4 Stars. 


horse-drawn vehicle 








SUB-ZERO ICE CHIPS 


SNOW FLAK 






ES 





In Your Plant When You 
with 


Many dairies are cut- 
ting their expenses by 
making their own ICE. 
Get the startling facts 
on the KENT ICE MA- 
CHINE. 


Mail Coupon for FREE 
new, illustrated Book- 
let. Ice units available 
from 1 to 100 tons. No 





top oil seals” to leak - : 

oil into your ice! : KENT ICE MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. A : 

1 2210 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. } 

KENT ICE § send us your new FREE BOOKLET on your | 

M A c H " N E KENT ICE MACHINES. 

COMPANY | Name 
' 

2210 S. Michigan Ave., 1 Address : 

Chicago 16, III i i 

y Ot. t 

DA-6-6434.5-6 City Zone State : 

1 Number of tons used - 

a TASS EZ aE SS RT nel ES REE, ; 
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EPPLE NEW INFORMATION DIREC- 


TOR FOR NDC 
Three new staff appointments have 
been announced by the — National 


Dairy Council, Chicago. 


William S. Epple has been ap- 
pointed Director of Information Ser- 
vice; Wayne S. Hult has accepted 
the newly-created post- of Director 
of Promotion; and Edward F. Scheck 
has joined the National Dairy Coun- 
cil Director of 
Comptroller. 


as Personnel and 


Epple, formerly a Chicago Daily 
News editorial employee, has headed 
his own public relations agency in 
Chicago since 1943. He has retired 
from that business to join the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

Hult was formerly a manufacturers 
representative for the Walter Baker 
Chocolate and Cocoa bulk sales divi- 
sion of General Foods. Previous to 
that Hult was associated with Krim- 
Ko Corporation, Chicago. 

Scheck joined the National Dairy 
Council December 1, 1951. Prior to 
that date he was a budgetary control 
analyst for United Air Lines, having 


served that firm for eight years. 


= 


Damaged Dairy 
Pipe Threads 


alt tee = - 


| 


BUCKINGHAM 


Thread Restorer 


Save hundreds of dollars on piping repair and 
replacement cost! Just slip a Buckingham Thread 
Restorer over damaged Sanitary Dairy Pipe 
Threads and back-off. Presto — flats and nicks 
are eliminated .. distorted male threads are 
again usable! 

One Buckingham Thread Restorer adjusts to all 
pipe diameters from 1” to 3”. No separate 
expensive die sets are needed. 


Write for free folder and name of nearest dealer 


m BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


55-57 Travis Street 





Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Leak Stopper 
LIQUID chemical additive 
called Flextite fast- 
acting leak-stopper out of or- 


makes a 


dinary cement or cement and _ sand. 
This the setting 
time for portland cement from 30 
seconds to 30 hours, makes it possible 
to stop direct leaks almost instanth, 
without 


material regulates 


removing hydrostatic pres- 


sure. Stops leaks against pressure. 
No special skill is needed to con 
plete Flextite repairs. Anyone who 


can make a cement mix can 
Flextite. For further information and 
literature, write Building Maintenance 
Division, Flexrock Company, 36th 


and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
* 


use 


Packaged Boiler 


N IMPROVED 2-pass boiler of 
A the Scotch Marine type, the 
Continental, is reported to op- 

erate at efficiencies of at least 80%, 
with content under 
1%. Its simple design facilitates main- 
and minimizes 
Both frent 


opened in 15-20 minutes, permitting 


steam moisture 


tenance operating 
costs. and back can be 
easy access for cleaning and servic- 
ing. The only refractory required is 
at the back of the boiler. 


For complete details of sizes and 
types, write Boiler Engineering and 
Supply Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
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OUR SEPARATOR 


Non-Chemical Water 
Treatment Process 
NEW 


and equipment called “Hydro- 


water treatment process 

tron” eliminates scale in heat 
exchange equipment by changing wa- 
ter electro-physically, so that minerals 
contained in the water crystallize out 
in the form of a sludge or slurry and 
do not form a dense hard coating over 
The sludge 
formed can be removed by the usual 
Suitable for 


heat exchange surfaces. 
methods of blowdown. 
fresh or salt water. 

The Hydrotron process eliminates 
the need for a water softener or chem- 
the hard 
boilers, evaporators, 


water 
bottle 
This 


well- 


icals for control of 
scale in 
washers, or other equipment. 


new process is _ particularly 


adapted to control scale in once- 
through systems, and for treatment of 
water for boilers making steam to be 
used in food processing, as there is 
no danger of contamination of food 


from chemicals. 


The Hydrotron equipment consists 
of a bronze pipe unit installed in the 
water ‘supply line and an electrical 
control unit which is 
convenient position nearby. The ap- 


mounted in a 


paratus is of simple, sturdy construc 
tion, requiring a minimum of atten- 
tion in operation. 


For further information, write Hel- 
ler Laboratories, 196 Morgan St., Jer- 
sey City 2, N. J. 

es 


Acid Detergent 
ERVAC, newest product to be in- 
troduced to the dairy industry by 
Wyandotte Chemicals, is a liquid, 
detergent. research 
and field tests of Wyandotte Servac 
appear to show that when used ac- 


acid Extensive 


cording to directions, it is safe on 
metals commonly used in the dairy 
industry. 

The manufacturer states that Ser- 
vae produces no objectionable fumes 
or gases, has excellent storage quali 
ties, and may be used for can wash- 
ing, for equipment and _pipe-line 
cleaning, and for cleaning high-tem- 
perature short-time pasteurizers. Wy- 
andotte Servac may be used regularly 
as a complete detergent, preventing 
milkstone and other undesirable films. 








Truck Refrigeration 


NEW 30-gallon capacity, me- 
refrigerated, low- 
for both 


retail and wholesale delivery of ice 


chanically 
temperature cabinet 
cream and frozen foods has been an- 


nounced by Kari-Kold. 


All the driver needs do is plug in 
the unit at night and it is ready to go 
the next morning with a temperature 
of 20 zero. A new, tested, 
30-hour hold-over feature. Occupies 


below 


Hoorspace 60” x 16”. 


Milk cases or the contents of the 
truck can be stacked against the unit 
without loss of space; easily reached 
the 
aisle; fits over the wheel housing. 


from driver’s seat or the truck 
For further information, write the 


Kari-Kold Co., 263 Briarwood Ave. 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Centralized Readings Desk 

EWLY designed console desk 
N now makes it possible for a sin- 

gle operator to obtain plant tem- 
perature readings for up to 96 pro- 
cessing points. The 96 readings can 
be indicated in about as many sec- 
onds while the operator is seated at 
the desk. 

The console is a 60”-wide steel ex- 
ecutive-type office desk arranged with 
cutouts to accommodate an Electronik 
precision indicator and key switch 
banks or push-button assemblies. 

The desk can be tied in with any 
single, multiple or Colorgraphic panel 
board. 

For further information, 
Brown Instruments Div., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Solution Feeder 


ADE of tough, durable plastic, 

the feeder supplies regular ad- 

ditions of DICAN XX to the 
can washer’s wash solution tank, as- 
suring that the solution will be held 
at proper strength for good can wash- 
ing results. The feeder’s action is 
hydraulic, controlled by the pre-rinse 
water feed line. Just the right amount 
of stock DICAN XX solution is fed 
to the wash tank with each can en- 
tering the washer to maintain ade- 
quate wash solution concentration. 

Made by Diversey Corp. 
e 

Little Lulu on Dairy Tumblers 


AMOUS cartoon strip personality 
“Little Lulu” and 
appearing in six 
Libbey 


related char- 

acters are now 
applied color designs on 
tumblers for dairy 
factured by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 


products, manu- 


pany. The character designs include 





Little Lulu, Alvin & Gunk, Gloria & 
Tipper, Wilbur Van Snobbe, Annie & 
Mops, and Tubby Tom. All designs 
are two solid colors with two applied 
color applications and can be deco- 
rated on any Libbey tumbler. A mer- 
chandising sheet covering Little Lulu 
tumbler designs and two newspaper 
advertising mats based on the cartoon 
strip will be available to dairies free 
of charge. 





Information on “Little Lulu” tum- 
bler promotion is available from the 
Dairy Container Division, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
or branch offices. 

. 
Viscosimeter 
R CONTINUOUS, 
viscosity measurement using ultra- 
sonics the Rich-Roth Laboratories 


have introduced their meter, the “ul- 
sealed 


automatic 


tra-viscoson.” Hermetically 
probe, the size of a fountain pen, has 
no moving parts, operates to 650°F, 
10,000 atmospheres pressure, can be 
installed permanently in pipe lines, 
production kettles or 
tubes and beakers. 


used in test 


Electronic computer, located up to 
1 mile from probe, indicates viscosity. 

Connection to recorder or controller 
provides continuous charts or auto- 
matic control. 


For information write to Rich-Roth 


Laboratories, 673 Connecticut Blvd., 

East Hartford 8, Conn. 
& 

Rubber Floor Resurfacer 

EW BULLETIN describes floor 

patching and resurfacing ma- 

pulverized 

natural rubber, asphalt-rock limestone 


terial composed of 


and cold asphalt emulsion. Credited 
with reducing brittleness in sub-freez- 
ing weather, providing good traction 
when wet, and resisting tendency to 
rut or wave even under heavy point 
Factory mixed. Requires no 
additives or processing. 


loads. 


Trade name “Immediate-Set.” Easily 
and quickly laid and ready for heavy 
traffic immediately. 

For bulletin and price write Flash- 
Stone Company, Inc., 30 E. Ritten- 
house St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Paper Bottle Case 
METAL case designed to hold 


nine one-half gallons or sixteen 


quarts of milk in paper con- 
tainers is made by the United Steel 
and Wire Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
The new case is zinc dipped for 


Company, 


greater sanitation and ease of clean- 
ing. Extra large hand grips on all four 
sides of the case. All joints are welded 
rigidity and 
Stacking irons 


for greater eliminate 
seams and crevices. 
are not needed because of specially 
designed retaining rails on the bottom 
of the case. 
= 
Medium Duty Tractor 
HE MERCURY MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 
announces the availability of a 
new electric tractor in the medium- 
duty class. The unit, 
Model A-545, joins a line of prede- 
used where material 


Chicago, 


designated 


cessors widely 
handling in 
and shipping areas requires versatile 


manufacturing, storage 
equipment. 

This two-wheel drive tractor is 
rated at 400 Ib. normal and 2000 lb. 
maximum drawbar pull and, when 


Now! Exclusive for You 


ME\- OWilp , 


*exclusive territories available. 


Spearhead your sales offense with 


1201 W. Eighth St. 


Mel-O-Whip cheese in a program of planned sales building. 
It will increase all dairy product sales. 


G. P.GUNDLACH & CO, 


Write us today! 


‘Servants to the Dairy Industry’ 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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powered by 
source, attains 
of 74 mph. 

A “tiller-bar” controls the four- 
wheel, steering system. Travel, on the 
standard 


the specified 48-volt 
a light running speed 


arrangement, is manually 


controlled by a_ three-speed snap- 
action mechanical contractor unit. 
However, foot acceleration is avail- 


able where preferred. 

For information, write to The Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co., 4044 So. 
Halstead St., Chicago 9, II. 


Non-Slip Floor Surface 

N IMPROVED ' safety-footing 
product, known as Oil-Dri Non- 

Slip 

keted by 
America. 
abrasive 


Paint is now being mar- 
Oil-Dri Corporation of 
This non-slip paint contains 
material which affords ex- 
cellent traction and provides non-slip 
footing on any surface—indoors or out. 


Tough and long-wearing, Oil-Dri 
Non-Slip Paint has many applications 
on the farm, giving safe footing on 
tractor steps, barn and milk house 
floors, husking rolls, etc. It has been 
enthusiastically received by the auto- 
motive field for preventing slipping 
accidents on washracks and repair 
shop floors where it resists oils. 


This product is applied just like 
paint. It brushes on easily and dries 
quickly on any type of surface: rough 
or smooth concrete, wood, terrazzo, 
marble, etc. Oil-Dri Non-Slip 
Paint is packaged in 3 popular stan- 
dard colors: grey, tile red and black. 
Also available in other colors on spe- 
cial order. Standard container 
are l-qt., l-gal., and 5-gal. For color 
swatches, price schedules and other 
write to Oil-Dri Corporation 
of America, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


rubber, 


sizes 


details, 





NEW FREE COPY OF 


Plastic Tumblers 
f py with a metallic look 


are becoming popular premium 


packages, reports the Rogers 
Plastic Corp., West Warren, Mass. 
The metallic colors also have made 


the tumblers quick selling counter 
items in a test program recently con- 
ducted by the Rogers concern. 





With snow 


white lock-tite covers 
which double as coasters, the tumblers 
are being used by several large dairies 
for packaging cottage cheese. 

* 


Office Appitude Tests 
HE 4th EDITION of the Martin 
packaged program of aptitude 
tests for office clerks has been 
announced by the Martin Publishing 
Company. More than 1,000 office 
managers and personnel directors are 
successfully using the Martin Office 
Aptitude Tests as a means of screen- 
ing applicants for office jobs. These 
tests are also used extensively as a 
guide in assigning duties to already 
employed personnel which are in line 
with their capabilities. 

For further information about this 
packaged aptitude testing program, 
write to the Martin Publishing Com- 
pany, 690 Market Street, San 
cisco 4, California. 


Fran- 


Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


Pipeline Milker Cleaners 
UTSTANDING bac- 
terial reduction are based on 
the Klenzade Alternate System 

of Cleaning—alternating the use of 
Klenzade PL- 


results in 


1, a balanced fast-acting 
alkaline with Klenzade 
PL-3, a highly effective organic acid 
detergent to keep lines and equip- 
ment free of hard water precipitates 


detergent 


and milkstone. Both products are 
powerful emulsifiers of fat and soil 
and heavily fortified with wetting 


agents for rapid penetration, soil sus- 





pension, and free rinsing. Klenzade 
X4 Sodium Hypochlorite Solution js 
used for a sanitizing rinse to 
bacteria-free surfaces. 
Complete cleaning directions for 
the four conventional methods in use 
are contained in Klenzade Bulletin 
No. 3016. copies may be ob- 
tained from Klenzade Products, 


Beloit, Wis. 


Free 


Inc., 


Plastic Pipe 
“yor 


Carbon 


HE NEW TYPE 
te made by Products 
has increased wall thickness for 
protection against burst or collapse 


plastic 


when handling higher working pres- 
sures or operating in a suction line. 

Type “WS” pipe features flexibility, 
light weight, and absolute resistance 
to rot, rust and electrolytic corrosion. 
Its smooth 


accumulate 


internal surface will not 
sediment. No 
rigging 


Plastic-to-plastic or plas- 


scale or 


special tools or equipment 
are required. 
tic-to-metal connections can be made 
quickly by means of molded plastic 


Available 
to 6” 


fittings. in 9 sizes ranging 
size. 
Car- 
Meech 


from %” nominal pipe 
further 


Products 


information write 
10225 


Ohio. 


For 
lon 
Ave., 


Corp., 
Cleveland 5, 





“CULTURES and THEIR USE” 


(60 Pages) 






the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 
ness and Flavor. 









| ASSOCIATES < 


THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


Single Bottle $2.00 PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Needs Only One propagation 
iii aati Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 
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| Thoroughly cleans _in- 
side of straight or ir- 
regular shaped cans. 
Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 
line, plug in and _ it’s 
ready to go. 









A INSIDE ANY CAN 








Write, Wire or Call for 

FREE FOLDER bana 
GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 
2519 U Madison $t., Kansas City, Mo. ¥ CLEAN! 
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Hand Trucks Catalog 
ONDENSED TRUCK CATA- 
LOG (Form 508-B) has been 
just released by the Howe Scale 
Company. Specifications and illustra- 
tions are shown for the complete line 
of the latest Howe equipment, includ- 
ing two- and four-wheel hand trucks, 
trailer trucks, dollies, lift jack sys- 
tems, casters, and molded-on rubber- 
tired wheels. 

For further information, write for a 
copy of Form 508-B “Move Materials 
Faster, Easier with Howe Trucks,” 
The Howe Scale Company, Rutland, 
Vermont. 

* 

Fog Spray Nozzle 
VERSATILE FOG SPRAY noz- 
zle with a handy three-foot 
applicator, positive shut - off, 
and garden hose connection has re- 
cently been developed by Bete Fog 
Nozzle Inc. of Greenfield, Mass. It 

is known as the HX5 nozzle. 

The HX5 is well suited for a variety 
of industrial uses where a_ portable 
nozzle with carefully controlled spray 
pattern and volume is required. 


The atomizing elements of the 


unique HX5 nozzle are a series of clarify 4500, 7500, or 11,000 lbs. of 


interchangeable fan spray discs pre- milk per hour; separate 2000, 4000, 
cision machined from solid stainless or 6000 Ibs. of cold milk; 3500, 7000, 
steel. Discs are available for fan or 11,000 Ibs. of hot milk per hour. 
angles from 10° to 90° with a 1/10 Complete information is available 


to 8 g.p.m. flow. The applicator is from Dairy Equipment Division, The 
of lightweight aluminum tubing fur- _ Sharples Corporation, 2300 Westmore- 
nished straight or bent to a 30° angle. land St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. Write 


The HX5 nozzle operates at ordinary for Bulletin No. 1265. 
30 to 100 p.s.i. pressures. 
s 
* 


Insecticide Fog Generator 
Multi-Purpose Separator N INSECTICIDE fog generator 
Y MAKING SIMPLE external ad- A is now on the market, accord- 
B justments, the new Presur-Seald ing to Harry Studier, Sales 
MP Milk Standardizer developed Manager of the Kil-Jet Distributing 

by The Sharples Corporation will Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
standardize and clarify, clarify with- 
out standardizing, or separate hot 
(85° F.) or cold (40° F.) milk. No 

changes are required. 


This machine is reported to be one 
of the first completely portable insecti- 
cide fogging machines. When used 
with an oil-base insecticide, it will ef- 


This multi-purpose machine per- _ fectively control and kill common in- 
mits close standardization within 1/10 sect pests, including flies, mosquitoes, 
of 1% butterfat. The combined stan- gnats, mites, fleas, ants, cereal insects, 
dardizing and clarifying process can and lice. 
be carried on with milk anywhere in The insecticide tank holds 4% gal- 
the temperature range from 40° F. lons; enough for 3 to 4 hours of fog- 
to 160° F. ging. 

The Sharples Presur -Seald- MP Distribution is being handled by 
Standardizer is available in three leading pest control operators through- 
sizes to clarify, or standardize and out the country. Retail price $239.50. 





NOW is the Time to Install DOLE Truck Plates 






































| 





For high or low temperatures — for milk, 
fish, fruit, cheese, ice cream or frozen 
foods delivery — DOLE Holdover Truck 


Plates can be installed in any insulated 








truck body to give perfect refrigeration in 
any weather. Before the summer season 


arrives equip your trucks with DOLE plates. 








There's still time if you hurry. 





CATALOG AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST. 


DOC DOLECO says: 

DOLE plates SS 
mounted out of the 

way on walls or 

ceiling, give com- 

plete protection 

against spoilage 

without loss in 

payload space 




















DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
103 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17 


In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, 44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario. 





May, 1952 
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Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


publication.) 





50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—No. 192 DeLaval air- 
tight separator including Wauke- 
sha pump. Good Condition. Price 
reasonable. Ohio Creamery Sup- 
ply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 5-M-52 


1%, h.p. Frigidaire compressor, Ser. 
No. 2142207FW50, 110-220 V. Deleo 
motor, 1750 RPM.; 6-16 CB Filler, Ser. 
No. 3281, 26 MM valves; 6’ four section 
aerator, SS distributor pipe and trough, 
transparent lucite covers which are 
eracked in several places; 4’ three section 
aerator; 200 gal. CB > pasteurizer, SS 
inside and out, used only a few months, 
new in 1951, Ser. No. 200550-198: 100 
gal. Pfaudler pasteurizer, glass lined in- 
sulated, Ser. No. 27998; 125 gal. Jr. 
viscolizer mfg. by Union Steam Pump, 
> h.p., 220-440 V. 3-phase motor; 1 
American and 1 Taylor recording ther 
mometer mounted side by side on floor 
stand; 90° turn base assembly for CB 
bottle conveyor complete with 2 legs and 
about 2% of conveyor support angle; 
Wire cases for squat round bottles with 
bottles 56 MM; 0.2B 50 gal. cheese vat, 
SS lining; National Cash register; 16- 
hole hardening cabinet with 11% h.p.; milk 
compressor; wooden typewriter desk; 
water softener. Servall Dairy, Jackson, 
Mich. a-M ne 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE» 


900-gallon per hour DeLaval clarifier, 
$125.00; 6 valve filler, will handle round 
or square bottles, $125.00; 100-gallon 
pasteurizer, $150.00 Hahnenkamp Dairy, 
Moro, Il. 5-M-52 


One Cherry-Burrell G70 milk bottle 
filler with four 56 MM cover cappers, 
with accumulating table. Reply to 
(Cramer Dairy, Box 27, Birmingham, 
' 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—Late style, 6 wide 
creamery package Jr. soaker wash- 
er, Serial No. 600. Excellent con- 
dition. Guaranteed. Ohio Cream- 
ery Supply Co., 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—One practically new 150 
gallon Cherry-Burrell spray type pas- 
teurizer with stainless steel outer jacket 
and inner lining, new water circulation 
pump motor, milk pump motor and 
stainless steel agitation motor, new ther 
mometer and Sentinel control. Reply to 
Cramer Dairy, sox 27, Birmingham, 
y D-M-52 

One 200-gallon Cherry-Burrell  viseo- 
lizer 7% h.p., 3-phase, purchased new 
3 years ago. Slightly used. Stainless 
steel head. Reply to Cramer Dairy, Box 
27, Birmingham, N. 5-M-52 











845 S. Wabash Ave. 





You Can IMPROVE Your 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
vith FeL COAGULATOR | 


| 

| 

| Instructions on the New Balanced Method of 
Cottage Cheese Making included with each order 
| 


@ FLAVOR-LINE, INC. 


7 A 


V Dependable 
V Self-contained 


V Easily Cleaned 
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Check off the boiler advantages that add up 
to economy in your dairy plant operation! 
V Designed for overload 
V Rugged construction 
V Compact V Safe 

V Lowest eperating cost 
V Coal, oil or gas fired \/ Easily maintained 

V 6 to 250 HP (actual) \/ Maximum combustion 
Leffel’s generations of boiler- 
making experience assure you that 


‘ ns your next boiler will be your best 
Chicago 5, Illinois | | —if it's a Leffel. 





WANTS AND FOR SALES 


Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—400 gal. late model 
CGD Manton Gaulin homogenizer. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Wood- 
land Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—Good selection of Pas- 
teurizers, Washers, Fillers, 
Homogenizers, Tanks, Pumps, Receiving 
Room Equipment, Roller Dryers, Ete. 
Send us your inquiries. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone: MUrray 
Hill 2-4616. 5-M-52 





Coolers, 


One—four bottle Chester hand op- 
erated milk bottle filler. Takes standard 
wood or wire 12-quart cases. Also fills 
pints and half pints. Has stainless steel 
tank. Good sanitary condition. Includes 
hand cappers for either flat or Coverrite 
caps. $50. Cole’s Keystone Ave. Dairy, 
Sayre, Pa. D-M-52 


Seven (7) Reveo Skippy Cup ice 
cream vending machines—four (4) model 
300 and three (3) model 500. Will sell 
machines separately or sell complete 
business. Write to Dominic Careri, 138 
Thompson St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

5-M-52 


FOR SALE—1 Cherry-Burrell bottle 
soaker washer, Model CS, 6-wide, 6 years 
old, in good condition. This washer will 
handle % pts. through qts.. either round 
or square bottles. Price $1000.00  f.o-b. 
Also 1 CB-G7 bottler, completely over- 
hauled and ready for use. Write Sebree 
Dairy Co., 154 EF. Chestnut St., 
Illinois. 





Canton, 
-M-52 


1 New 160 H.P. Dutton Econ-O-Therm 
Steam Generator. Complete for oil or 
gas firing, $8949.00 f.o.b. St. Louis, still 
in original crate. Valley Farm Dairy 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 5-M-52 


REBUILT 


Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- 


ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and 
Bottle Washers. Send us your require- 
ments. Ohio Creamery and Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 


15, Ohio. 5-M-52 










Write for descriptive catalog 


The James Leffel & Co. 





DEPT. AM SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


American Milk Review 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
3 FOR SALE ' 7 Buflovak double drum 


dryer, 32% x 90” complete with motor. 
reducer, and all auxiliaries. Write to Box 


296, care of this publication. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—Large stock used and re- 
conditioned dairy processing equipment. 
Write for further information and prices 

Minnesota Creamery Co., 2215 Ken- 
nedy St., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

d-M-52 


Pfaudler 5 Valve Automatie Bottle 
Filler; also Girton 2 bay case washer. 
Excellent condition. Donald Staples, 
North Berwick, Maine. Phone 15. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—Mills 20 qt. freezer, 4- 
cylinder methyl compressor with oil sepa- 
rator, 2 h.p., single-phase motor. In use. 
Fifty gal. CB churn, 1 h.p. motor, 
$275.00. Truesdell’s Dairy, 3523 State 
Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio. 5-M-52 


1,550 gal. Heil tank mounted on Dorsey 
trailer pulled by 1948 Chevrolet cab 
over tractor; stainless steel inner tank ; 
»” cork insulation; outer shell recently 
painted white. New man-hole cover; 
trailer recently undercoated up to cat- 
walk; trailer has brand new vacuum 
tank and boosters and new bearings on 
axle; good rubber $3500.00. 2—200-gal. 
CB spray vats, stainless in and out, with 
Sentinel controls, $750.00 each. No. 32 
DeLaval separator, cost $1050.00; needs 
new tinware $400.00. 500 Ib. CB weigh 
ean, cost $SSO. Used 3 years, good as 
new. fitted to Fairbanks beam scale; 
complete $600.00. Reply to Roemer 
Dairies, 5101 Airline Hwy., New Orleans 
20, La. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—1600 G. P. H. Man- 
ton Gaulin homogenizer; SS head 
sanitary construction. Ohio Cream- 
ery Supply Co., 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE—6x6 Ammonia Frick 
Compressor, 30 h.p. motor, flexo seal, 
automatic cut-out, 15.9 ton refrigeration 
cap, bell, starter. This machine has 
only 700 hrs. running time on it, a real 
buy. Armstrong 50 ton cap. ammonia 
purger, reasonable. Home Ice & Coal 
Co., Elwood, Ind. 5-M-52 


FOR SALE One Junior Pure-Pak, 
Model B. Two Cherry-Burrell, 25-ton, 
sweet water systems, complete with con 
trols. One 1200 Ib. Creamery Package 
Churn and one small Buflovak roller 


drier. This equipment is available imme 
diately. Miller's Gold Seal Dairy, Ine., 
1829 East 55th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

5-M-52 














WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Large or small supply of 
skim to be manufactured on premises. 
Unequalled opportunity. Reply to Box 
136, care of this publication. 5-M-52 


Good used boilers, high or low pres- 
sure; also used smoke stacks, pumps and 
motors. Give complete information and 
prices. Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, 
Wise. 5-M-32 

Lily Tulip or Continental Sour Cream, 
Yogurt or cottage containers. 
Misprints or discontinued styles and 
sizes, Box 108, New York 13, N. Y. 

D-M-52 


cheese 














PLANT FOR LEASE 


Cheese processing plant; 4-floor 
brick and concrete fireproof con- 
struction; 5,000 sq. ft. per floor; 
elevator service. Cooler occupies 
1/3 space of first floor. Railroad 
siding at rear and truck platform 
in front for servicing 4-5 trucks. 
Connected with cold storage plant 
by wide sidewalk for palletized 
loads; 1,000,000 cubic feet of cool- 
er and 600,000 cubic feet of freez- 
er storage. Excellent distribution lo- 
cation for southern and southeast- 
ern territories. Write to Box 238, 
care of this publication. 5-M-52 





PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Dairy and ice cream 
plant, located in Indiana. Wholesale 
and retail. Paper and glass. Gross sales 
per year $&70.000) or better. Modern 
home included. Reply to Box 240, care 
of this publication. 5-M-52 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT Grade 
A milk plant with 90 rating. Most equip- 
ment purchased in last few years, Also 
ice cream equipment, trucks, bottles, ete. 
300.000) quart Pure-Pak containers at 
bargain. Dairy-Land Creamery Co., 


Ponea City, Okla. 5-M-a2 
DAIRY LARGE OHIO INDUS- 
TRIAL CITY. Sales over $25,000 


month; operating 11 routes; commission 
men; mostly retail; excellent clientele ; 
modern equipped plant 7,000) sq. ft.; 
brick and tile; same owner 12 years, 
opportunity to expand; fine for part- 
ners; retiring; sell with property; price 
reasonable. APPLE COMPANY, BROK- 
ERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 5-M-52 


Kleenclle 


PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — DAIRY — Grossed 
$494,000 last year and still ex- 
panding. Profits from a wide range 
of dairy products. 5,000 qts. of 
milk delivered daily on routes cov- 
ering 2 counties in Penn. 1,200 
gals. ice cream sold ea. mo. in 
dairy bar situated in brick plant 
bldg. $185,000 buys property, 
equip., fleet of 12 trucks, invty. 
and good-will. Chas. Ford & Assoc., 
Inc., 10 No. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

5-M-52 

FOR SALE—Milk plant, new building 
and equipment, in southern Michigan 
Wholesale and retail routes and dairy bar. 
Ideal for cash and carry. Reasonable 
Write to Box 220, care of this publica 
tion. 5-M-52 

FOR SALE—This Grade A Dairy is 
returning investment in 3 to 4 years, 
future looks very good, good supply of 
milk, and equipment very good. Come 
and see this Dairy for quick sale, Located 
in good corn country. Write to Box 214, 
eare of this publication. 5-M-52 











_ PLANT WANTED 


Have client interested in purchasing 
substantial milk processing and/or milk 
distribution business. New York metro 
politan area. Reply to Box 244, care 
of this publication. 5-M-52 














BACK ISSUES WANTED 


WANTED—May 1948 issue of Amer 
ican Milk Review. Send to Dairy Hus 
bandry Dept., University of Maryland, 











College Park, Md. 5-M-52 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED PART OR FULL 


TIME REPRESENTATION IN ALL 
STATES. We have a sales training pro 
gram in a series of posters that sells on 
sight. If you want to earn from $24.00 
to $48.00 per day, write us for particu- 
lars. You can represent us part-time or 
full-time if vou have ever sold to dairies 
It’s an exclusive. National Sales Coun 
cil, Hazleton, Pa 5-M-52 


College man preferred, for our ice 
cream department, Write giving age, ex- 
perience, college, and last two places em 
ployed. Grant-Patten Milk Company, 1220 
King St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 5-M-52 


Stainless Steel Sponges 


for Faster, Safer, more Efficient and Economical cleaning in 


the Dairy Industry. 


Guarantee Every Kleenette sponge must give the fullest 


satisfaction in Durability, Performance, and Quality or full 
purchase price will be refunded as stated on every box. 
Compare - Make the smart decision - Buy Kleenettes 











AVAILABLE THROUGH JOBBERS..COAST TO COAST 


KLEENETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


May, 1952 


1160 N. 


HOWE ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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HELP WANTED 


DAIRY QUALITY EXPERT — An 
outstanding opportunity for a man 
thoroughly versed in all phases of 
fluid milk quality problems to take 
charge of all quality functions for 
large New England dairy. Strong 
background in bacteriology essen- 
tial. Kindly submit details of ex- 
perience including salary require- 
ments. All information will be held 
in strict confidence. Our staff 
knows of this ad. Reply to Box 
242, care of this publication. 

5-M-52 


WANTED—Man with proven sales 
ability. Experience in Dairy Industry 
preferred. Territory Central New York 
State, working out of Elmira Branch 
Office. Former representative has pur- 
chased dairy business in his territory. 
Write Main Office—Girton Sales Co., 
Millville, Pa. Phone 221 5-M-52 

WANTED—Plant Manager for pri- 
vately owned modern Milk Plant located 
in southern Michigan. Processing and 
bottling 10,000 units daily for distribu- 
tion on retail and wholesale routes. 
Excellent prospects for expansion. Must 
be experienced in all plant operations 
including plant maintenance. Top salary 
with good future for qualified man. Give 
complete details and_ references. All 
correspondence kept in strict confidence. 
Reply to Box 247, care of this publica- 
tion. 5-M-52 


POSITION WANTED 


Plant Manager or Plant Engineer. 
18 years experience in milk and ice cream 
plants. Know dairy equipment from A 
to Z. Have engineering license. Age 37. 
Married. Best of references. Reply to 
tox 245, care of this publication. 5-M-52 











Position Wanted as Plant Manager or 
Production Manager. Wide experience 
in all phases of the industry in large 
volume New York City and New Jersey 
approved fluid milk and manufacturing 
plants. Qualified laboratory technician 
with wide experience in quality and 
production control, also plant mainte 
nanee and new installations. Reply to 
tox 246, care of this publication. 5-M-52 

Position wanted as Route Supervisor 
or Branch Manager. Have 10 years ex- 
perience. Will go anywhere. Available 
ifter June Ist. Reply to Box 243, care 
of this publication. 5-M-52 








Lumentte 


controls—to within 1/100 inch— 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 
Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 


Write for Bulletin L140 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 


407 S. Dearborn CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted—As Assistant Plant 
Manager or Production Manager. Age 
44, single. European dairy college grad- 
uate in manufacturing. Experience : 
Fluid milk, cheese, cottage cheese, butter 
and other products; production and 
quality control, plant maintenance. Reply 
to Box 249, care of this publication. 

9-M-52 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Ice Cream Advertising Material at 
less than HALF PRICE while present 
stock lasts. Wide variety of window 
and back bar displays and trims, pasters 
and over-wire dominations. Write for 
samples and price list. E. R. Quacken- 
bush, 424 Fair St., Berea, Pa. 9-M-52 

RETINNING—Retinning pasteurizing 
coils and vats. Expert workmanship. 
Guaranteed. Established since 1930. 
Write for estimate or phone 209-W-3, 
Johnson Retinning Service. Moose Lake, 
Minn. 5-M-52 








WANT ADS 
PAY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE TREE RIPENED LIME JUICE, 
ORANGE JUICE OR TANGERINE 
JUICE FOR BETTER SHERBETS. 
Sample order, 12 Number 10 cans, 
any combination, only $15.00. 
Write to Florida Canners, Inc., 
Eustis, Florida. 5-M-52 

FOR SALE— Truck lettering and 
trademark decals made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply, uni- 
form, distinctive, economical for small or 
large needs. Write for catalog. Mathews 
Company, 827 South Harvey Avenue, 
Oak Park, Mlinois. 5-M-52 

Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. Your 
total cost 9¢ per quart. Write for sample. 
Bradway Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. 

5-M-52 

Dairy Orange-ade base made from fresh 
oranges. Write for sample. Bradway Cho 
colate. New Castle, Indiana. 5-M-52 

Chocolate Milk made from Bradway 
genuine chocolate powder or syrup is 
better. Write for sample to Bradway 
Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. 5-M-52 
































Stable Service, Please 7 


Two prize cows, valued at 
$2,000 each, and a young calf 
were displayed in the lobby of 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati at 
the opening of the seventh an- 
nual Distillers Feed Research 
Conference. 

The cows were examples of 
those which use distillers dried 
feeds in their daily diet as an 
effective stimulant in milk pro- 
duction and were from the herd 
of Carl and James Heidrich of 
Nu-Maid Farms, Werk and Eb- 


enezer Roads, Cincinnati. 


One cow, Nu-Maid Cameo, 
is the granddaughter of the cur- 
rent world champion Guernsey 
milk producer. The other, Guer- 
shaw Pre Kola, is one of 300 
Guernsey cows in the United 
States that have an “excellent” 
classification. 

Nu-Maid Ca- 
meo is milking as a junior at 
the rate of 45 pounds of milk 
each day. She is the daughter 
of Welcome In Chum’s Susanna, 


Two-year-old 


one of the top cows of the breed 
nationally, and is the grand- 
daughter of Welcome In For- 
ward’s Clara, the present world 
champion Guernsey. 


Guershaw Pre Kola, with the 
excellent classification, is now 
on test and milking at the rate 
of 65 pounds of butterfat each 
month. 


Both cows are entered in the 
famed McDonald Farm sale to 
be held in May in Cortland, 
New York. 














Dowagiac 





DRY MILK 
AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass - smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


Michigan 
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PROFIT-SHARING DESCRIBED AT 
GUNDLACH CLINIC 


Profit-making assets of “profit-shar- 
ing” were described by Bo Adlerbert, 
The Sunrise Dairies, Hillside, N. J., 
at the 1952 Dairy Management Clinic 
sponsored by G. P. Gundlach & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Adlerbert insisted “while I haven't 
afight or a tenseness towards organi- 
zations—union capital, the 
profit-sharing plan of operations in a 
modern business, especially one serv- 


labor or 


ing the consumer has a particular ben- 
eft. The properly planned and man- 





Bo Adlerbert, 
Gundlach, G. P. Gundlach & Co., and 
Verne R. Martin, The Maytag Co., played 


Sunrise Dairies; G. P. 


prominent roles in the 1952 Manage- 
ment Clinic sponsored by G. P. Gund- 
lach & Co. of Cincinnati. 
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aged profit-sharing system in a_busi- 
ness or an industry is opposite to so- 
cialism; in fact, it is a new, modern 
and improved capitalism.” 


He cited experiences at the Sunrise 
Dairies where he described “all asso- 
ciated in the conduct of the business, 

| wherein each and every one connected 
with the ‘is a capitalist’ 
through the profit-sharing operations.” 


company 


Adlerbert quoted liberally from the 
Sunrise Dairies’ annual report to 
stockholders for 1951, revealing that 
‘Sunrise Dairies grew faster in 1951 
than in any previous year; that quality 
if products improved markedly and 
most important of all—we at Sunrise 
have a better working team than ever 
before with everyone seeming to know 

his job a little better.” 


‘Everyone seems to know his job 
4 little better,” he added, “and as a 
sult everyone is willing to perform 
and work better as a team—for the 
benefit of the team.” 











Moy, 1952 
















The New 
summarized 


Jersey dairy executive 


his favorable views on 
profit-sharing before an audience of 
157 dairy plant management repre- 
sentatives from 19 American states, 


Cuba, Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


Adlerbert was also one of the gen- 
eral discussion leader for the three- 
day Dairy Management Clinic con- 
ducted under the direction of the 
Gundlach Other key- 
noters on the program were 


organization. 
Mason 
M. Roberts, vice-president of General 
Motors Corporation and general man- 
ager of the Frigidaire Division, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Verne R. Martin, general 
sales manager of The Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa, and Dr. Leland 
Spencer, professor of marketing, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


USDA AMENDS FIVE NEW ENG- 
LAND FEDERAL MILK ORDERS 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture amended provisions of the five 
New England Federal milk marketing 
orders so as to continue present pricing 
formulas with small modifications in 
pricing arrangements. These changes, 
approved by producers in each of 
the five areas, became official in late 
March. 

The became 
effective April 1. The orders involved 
regulate milk marketing in the Greater 
Boston, Lowell-Lawrence, Springfield, 


amended provisions 


Worcester, and Fall River, Mass.., 
areas. 

The new provisions will: 

(1) Substitute an index of New 


England disposable income for the 
department index cur- 
rently used in the basic price for- 


mulas. 


store sales 


(2) Incorporate the recent revision 
in the U. S. 
index also used in the basic price 
formulas. 


wholesale commodity 


(3) Continue the level of minimum 
Class I (used in bottled milk prod- 
ucts) milk pricing that has actually 
prevailed as a result of the operation 
of the supply-demand adjustment. 


(4) Suspend the existing supply- 
demand provisions pending further 
review at a hearing previously an- 
nounced to open at Boston on May 5. 

(5) Provide pool 
plant plant 
withdrawals from the Boston pool to 
supply out-of-market Class I sales. 


more exacting 


requirements covering 

















and: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 








ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 




















Classified Advertising 
Rates 


(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 
Position Wanted 
50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for 
each additional word. 


All Other Advertisements 


Lightface type: 5c per word 
($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10c per word 


($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included 
in counting the words) 


Keyed Address 
25c additional in 
States. 
50c additional _ in 
Countries. 


the United 
Foreign 


When replying to any of the follow 
ing keyed advertisements please ad 
dress replies to: 


Box No. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


92 WARREN 8ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(The deadline for Classified Ad- 
vertising is the 20th of the month 
preceding publication.) 

No classified advertising will be accepted 
te run with borders or special spacing. 
All such advertisements are considered 
‘*‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed 
at regular display advertising rates. (Rates 
and mechanical requirements on request.) 
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